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THE NEIGHBORHOOD VERSUS THE EVOLUTIONARY APPROACH 10 WORK 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADE. 





(Il.) 


BY W,. A. BALDWIN, 
Hyannis [Mass.] Normal School. 


Let us now come to the second part and ex- 
amine the matter from the standpoint of the pres- 
ent needs of the child. Does it help him to know 
the things which he needs to know, to feel as he 
ought to feel, and to do what he ought to do? My 
child needs to know how to behave at home, in 
scliool, on the street, and in society. To be more 
concrete, how to dress himself, how to bathe, clean 
his teeth. How to conduct himself at the breakfast 
table, and so on through the day. Will the study of 
the life of the Indian boy help him in learning how 
to dress, to use his tooth brush, or to understand 
and practice table manners? Such a question an- 
swers itself. To be sure, the child might get sug- 
gestions of what not todo. You might imagine a 
modern boy as saying to his brother: “Why, 
Georgie, you mustn’t eat with your fingers like a 
cave sian or an anthropoid ape.” But let us hope 
that this will not prove catching. The wise mother 
says: “Watch and see how mama and papa do,” or, 
“Why, Mary, forks were not made to eat milk 
with!” Imitation and suggestion is the method 
used, which always has been used, and always will 
be used by wise mothers. 

The child does, doubtless, get much by compari- 
son, seeing himself set over against another child, 
but it is supplementary. It should be recognized 
as supplementary and treated accordingly. It 
shouid not be made the basis of the school part of 
education any more than it is the basis for the home 
part of education in a normal home. 

Let us make a test along a little different line. 
We desire to have the child know something of 
nature study. He studies the cat. Shall he study 
the cat or shall he study the prehistoric ancestor of 
the cat, which is simpler, so that he may under- 
stand the more complex cat and how to treat it? 
He is to study plants. Shall a first-class botanist 
make up a story like the “Story of Ab” or “The 
Tree Dweller,” telling how the earliest, simplest 
antediluxsian plant grew? And shall this story be 
used as a means of interpreting the complex plant 
life with which he is surrounded? He needs to 
know about his own body with its needs. Shall the 
study start with a study of the amoeba, or shall it 
take the form of the intelligent practice of hygiene? 
The adult, if a scientist or a philosopher, may be in- 
terested in the lowest forms, past and present, and 
in their evolution, but not so the normal child. 

Again, my child ought to be growing in sym- 
pathy and helpfulness for others: Does playing 
Indian make him more considerate of his grand- 
mother or more helpful to his mother? When this 
evolutionary method is tested from the standpoint 





of ministering to the present needs of the child it 
seems absurd. In fact, we never think of using it 
as a basis for educating the child in the home, nor 
do we in most of the subjects in school. 

We seem, then, to have proved that this form of 
manual training is not in accord with the child’s 
usual way of doing things, that it violates the whole 
spirit of the doctrine of objective work, which it is 
supposed to represent. And now we see that a 
study of the past fails to minister to the present 
needs of the child. 

The most of this paper has been devoted to the 
negative side of this subject. Let us now turn, 
for a few moments, to the positive side. Adverse 
criticism is necessary, but I have not much patience 
witn one who is very free to criticise unless he has 
something which he considers better to offer. | 

I would like now to present a few well-known 
quotations from educators to whom we all look for 
leadership. In considering these quotations I wish 
you would notice the gradual evolution of the ob- 
jective method from the time of Comenius to the 
time of our own Dewey. We shall, I trust, find 
ourselves in sympathy with this forward movement 
and believing firmly in the later statements on the 
subject. 

Comenius said: “Now there is nothing in the 
understanding which was not in the sense. And 
therefore to exercise the senses well about the right 
perceiving the differences of things will be to lay 
the grounds for all wisdom and all wise discourse, 
and all discreet actions in one’s course of life.” 
Here was a definite reaction against the study of 
books in favor of a study of things. 

Rousseau went further and put the mattér in a 

- different way when he first pointed out the intimate 
relation that exists between children and the mate- 
rial world about them. . . . Now this intimate re- 
lation of the child with its surroundings plays a 
most important part in its education. 

You will remember that Rousseau would not 
have the child go to school until he is twelve years 
old. During the first twelve years he is to lay the 
foundation for his future education. It is interest- 
ing to note that quite a different kind of a man, 
Luther Burbank, the wizard of plant modification, 
quite agrees with Rousseau except that he makes 
ten instead of twelve the number of years required 
for this preparation. Let me quote from Mr. Bur- 
bank. In the Century for May, 1906, he says: “All 
animal life is sensitive to environment, but of all 
living things the child is the most sensitive... . A 
child absorbs environment. Put a boy born of 
gentle white parents among Indians and he will 
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grow up an Indian. The first ten years of his life 
should be spent in the open, in close touch with 
nature, a barefoot boy with all that implies for 
physical stamina. Keep the child out of doors, and 
away from books and study.” 

Now I suspect that few of us would entirely 
agree with either Burbank or Rousseau, but would 
we not sympathize with the purpose which was in 
the mind of each, viz., that children under ten years 
of age should be much out of doors in close com- 
munication with nature (their physical environ- 
ment), learning how to adapt themselves to this en- 
vironment, to understand it and use it,and so 
building up a basis for future development in a 
healthy body, a sane mind, and a love of nature? 

Pestalozzi, a follower of Rousseau, saw more 
clearly than he that though the physical environ- 
ment is important the social environment is much 
more important. He makes Gertrude say: “You 
should do for the children what their parents fail to 
do for them. The reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are not after all what they most need. It is well and 
good for them to learn something, but the really im- 
portant thing for them is to be something.” Here 
is strong argument for our Hyannis motto: “A live 
boy in alive school.” And the result of such in- 
struction is well stated by Pestalozzi. “The result 
of her system (Gertrude’s) was that each child was 
skilful, intelligent, and active to the full extent that 
its aze and development allowed.” 

Now at Hyannis we are not satisfied even if the 
child gains all of the intelligence and skill here in- 
dicated unless he has also gained the right attitude 
toward life. And such an attitude will not come 
unless the activity is directed toward some end 
which the child recognizes as of real value in the 
home, the school, or the community, a real con- 
tribution toward the well-being of humanity. No 
one has put this so well as has Pestalozzi. 

“The pastor was soon convinced that all verbal 
instruction in so far as it aims at true, human 
wisdom, and at the highest good of this wisdom, 
true religion, ought to be subordinated to constant 
training in practical domestic labor ...so he 
strove to lead the children without many words to 
a quiet, industrious life, and thus to lay the founda- 
tions of a silent worship of God and love of human- 
ity. Fo this end he connected every word of his 
brief religious teachings with their actual every-day: 
experience, so that when he spoke of God and 
eternity it seemed to them as if he were speaking of 
father and mother, house and home; in short of the 
things with which they were most familiar.” Notice 
how Pestalozzi makes these simple, every-day ex- 
periences of the child the basis for reaching out, and 
out, and out to thoughts of God and eternity. 

In another place Pestalozzi says: “The first de- 
velopment of the child’s powers should come from 
his participation in the work of his home; for this 
work is what parents understand best, what most 
absorbs their attention,-and what they- can best 
teach. But even if this were not so, work under- 
taken to supply real needs would be just as truly 
the surest foundation of a good education. To en- 
gage the attention of the child, to exercise his judg- 
ment, to raise his heart to noble sentiments, these I 
think the chief ends of education ; and how can these 
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ends be reached so surely as by training the child 
as early as possible in the various daily duties of 
domestic life ?” 

Froebel has been considered the great apostle of 
play. I believe that he has been misunderstood. 
He did, more than anyone up to his time, appre- 
ciate the value of play, but he emphasized the im- 
portance of play when the child is in the play stage, 
when play is to the child what work is to the man, 
He believed that the child should be encouraged to 
grow out of the play stage into that of work. 

That Froebel believed in the same kind of work 
as was advocated by Pestalozzi is shown by such 
statements as these taken from ‘““The Education of 





I, A CORNER OF THE SCHOOLROOM MADE INTO A LIVING 
ROOM AND CARED FOR BY THE CHILDREN 


Man”: “I see the scarcely two-year-old child of a 
day-laborer leading his horse. My neighbor’s son, 
scarcely three years old, tends his mother’s goslings 
near my garden hedge. Behold here the little child 
of the gardener. He is weeding; the child wishes 
to help, and he teaches the little fellow to dis- 
tinguish hemlock from parsley.” 

Speaking of a later stage: “How cheerfully and 
eagerly the boy and the girl at this age begin to 
share the work of father and mother, not the easy 
work, indeed, but the difficult work, calling for 
strength and labor.” “If in his former activity (in 
childhood) he imitated phases of domestic life, in 
his present activity (in boyhood) he shares the work 
of the house, lifting, pulling, carrying, digging, 
splitting.” It might be added that if Froebel had 
lived he would doubtless have carried out these 
ideas in a school, as we find that he made plans for 
such an institution. 

But the followers of Froebel seem to have got- 
ten only one side of his thought, and the outcome 
has been manual training for little children of the 
No. 1, or formal type. It is so easy to be artificial, 
to fix up some artificial, short-cut method of reach- 
ing a result which all recognize as desirable. To 
my mind nothing could be further from the real 
spirit of Froebel. 

In more recent years no one has_ pointed out 
more plainly than has Professor Dewey the great 
educational value of the activities which were so 
common in the homes of our great-grandfathers. 
Let me give a few typical quotations. 
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“The entire industrial process stood revealed, 
from the production on the farm of the raw mate- 
rials, till the finished article was actually put to use. 
Not only this, but practically every member of the 
household had his own’ share in the work. The 
children, as they gained in strength and capacity, 
were gradually initiated into the mysteries of the 
several processes. It was a matter of immediate 
and personal concern, even to the point of actual 
participation.” How very similar to the ideas ex- 
pressed by both Pestalozzi and Froebel! 

Again he says: “There was always something 
which really needed to be done, and a real necessity 
that each member of the household should do his 
part faithfully and in co-operation with others.” 
Note here the “needed,” the “real necessity” felt 





Il. A HOME GARDEN OF A LITTLE BOY WHOSE BROTHER 
LEARNED GARDENING AT SCHOOL. 


by every member of the hausehold. Test the ac- 
tivities such as the construction on a table of the 
cave of a cave man, or the making of fire by work- 
ing the fire drill, by that quotation. 

Let me give another quotation from Professor 
Dewey: “Under the industrial regime described, 
the child, after all, shared in the work, not for the 
sake of the sharing, but for the sake of the prod- 
uct.” Notice the emphasis upon the product. That 
is what~a normal man cares for. That is what a 
natural child cares for. Compare then the attitude 
of the child and of his parents toward the products 
of manual training of type two and of type three. 
The one is recognized as of real worth in the 
markets of the world. The other is, at best, a 
pretty plaything, and is of no intrinsic value. 

Professor Dewey goes on to say that “the educa- 
tional results secured were real yet incident and de- 
pendent.” Yes, and may we not agree that these 
results should be real and dependent from the 
teacher’s standpoint, but incidental from the point 
of view of the child? 

I am loth to finish such a set of quotations with- 
out afew words from General Armstrong and 
Booker T. Washington, but time forbids. 

Such sayings might be multiplied indefinitely. 
They all emphasize the importance of environment. 
They demand a manual training for the young child 
which grows out of the immediate needs of the so- 
cial group of which he is a unit. He must feel the 
need as a real one upon which the welfare of him- 
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self and the rest of the social group depends. In 
other words, the product must be a contribution 
toward the economic wealth cf the community. 

Through this manual training the child must see 
himself becoming more and more necessary to the 
welfare of those about him. With his growing 
sense of power must come real joy in service for 
others. ‘ 

The sentiments expressed by these quotations 
are fundamental in the new education. They point 


the way not only in manual training, but in all parts © 


of education. 

But, someone says, this is all very well for the 
simple conditions which were in’the minds of these 
educators or for a country village like Hyannis, but 
here in this great city of New York life is too com- 
plex. Let us consider the matter. 

It is as impossible as it is foolish to attempt to 
turn back the hands of time and place this little 
child in the physical or social environment that is 
past. He is a twentieth century child. He must 
get his education through reaction upon twentieth 
century environment. To think that this environ- 
ment can be changed by imagination is a psycho- 
logical fallacy as absurd as to think that the physi- 
cal environment can be changed. If I am not satis- 
fied with the environment, if it is too smoky on the 
physical side, and too lacking in opportunities for 
real usefulness on the social side, then I may move 
my child into a purer atmosphere, and . more 
simple community life, but I cannot with any 
wizard wand transform his environment. 

Not only so, but if we should bring about such a 
transformation we would do the child a great 
wrong. The twentieth century environment has 
gathered into itself that which is best of all that has 
gone before. The child has a right to this latest and 
best. 

Every environment has its own needs. The 
activities which grow out of these needs furnish the 
means for the development of man. If we give over 
these activities to servants and artisans, then so 
much the worse for us and for our children, and so 
much the better for the servants and their descend- 
ants. Personally, I believe that every one ought to 
do some manual labor daily. Only so can one keep 
strong physically, and be always ready to judge the 
great social questions in a sane, sympathetic way. 

Do you remember what Emerson says on this 
subject? “I do not wish to overstate the doctrine 
of labor, or insist that every man should be a farmer 
. . . but the doctrine of the farm is merely this, 
that every man ought to stand in primary relations 
with the work of the world, ought to do it himself 

. . and for this reason, that labor is God’s educa- 
tion, that he only is a sincere learner, he only can 
become a master, who learns the secrets of labor.” 

Again, some say your theory is very fine if your 
children are never to go away from home, and are 
satisfied always to iive the narrow life which you 
are preparing them. 

Hear what Goethe says along that line: “From 
the useful through the true to the beautiful.” And 
again, in his wonderful “Wilhelm Meister,” he 
says: “In all things to serve from the lowest station 
upward is necessary. To restrict yourself to a trade 
is best. For the narrow mind, wha’ever he at- 
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tempts is still a trade; for the higher an art; and the 
highest in doing one thing does all ; or, to speak less 
paradoxically, in the one thing which he does 
rightly, he sees the likeness of all that is done 
rightly.” 

And you may remember that in the same book 
he pictures Theresa as finding that the knowledge 
which she had gained in managing the affairs of her 
small estate enabled her later to easily understand 
the affairs of the nation. 

If I mistake not, all of the testimony of these 
great thinkers is in favor of that kind of manual 
training which grows out of real present needs 
rather than out of imagined primitive needs, the 
neighborhood rather than the so-called evolution- 
ary approach to manual training in the primary 
grades. 

Permit me now to speak very briefly of a few 
places in which fairly successful attempts have been 
or are being made to exemplify the principles which 
were enumerated in the quotations. 

A good start was made in Pestalozzi’s first school 
at Neuhof. We have gained much inspiration from 
Abbotsholm and similar schools in Europe, also 
from the Dewey school, the farm school on Thomp- 
son’s Island, schools for defectives such as Elmira 
reformatory, and the Waltham school for the feeble- 
minded, schools for undeveloped races, as Hampton 
and Tuskegee, and here in New York from the 
Ethical Culture school and the Speyer school. And 
best of all from the New England home. 

If I may say a few words of our own work at 
Hyannis, the forms of manual training which we 
have found most appropriate for the primary grades 
are the garden work, the care of schoolrooms, the 
care of the school grounds, and domestic science. 
The children are encouraged to put on and take off 
their own wraps and rubbers, to wash their faces, 
comb their hair, to keep their desks in order, 
sharpen pencils, to sweep and dust their own school- 
room, care for the books in their little library, to 
care for the room which is set off in one corner of 
the schoolroom for a sitting room, a dining room, 
or kitchen, to do similar things at home and report 
at school. They help to keep the corridors clean, 
make little individual towels, and to wash and iron 
them. They help to plant vines and hedges about 
the school premises. They heave home gardens in 
which they raise vegetables for the table or to sell. 
They go caddying, make hammocks, slippers, 
baskets, pillows, aprons, dresses for home use, and 
to sell. These are typical of the things which our 
children do. Time does not permit a fuiler list. 
We do not often lack for work to do. In fact, like 
the modern business firm, we always have many 
orders ahead of us. 

To summarize, manual training which is ap- 
proached from the culture epoch or evolutionary 
standpoint is unpedagogical because it attempts 
that which is psychologically impossible. It is not 
in accordance with the child’s way of approach. It 
does not minister to the child’, most common and 
imperative needs. 

The testimony of many of our best modern 
authorities on education favors the so-called neigh- 
borhood approach. This is the method of approach 
for young children in the home and, in fact, in all 
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places outside the artificial environment of the. 
schools. It always has been and always must be 
the method of approach so long as child nature fol- 
lows in the present lines of development. In fact, 
this neighborhood method of approach is the one 
which corresponds with the laws of evolution. 

In closing let me say that in manual training, as 
in all subjects, we do well as teachers if we help the 
child to see the beautiful in the ordinary, common- 
place life about him. Tell children the truth. 
Truth is stranger than fiction. If we would stop 
telling the children so many things that are not so, 
and tell them more things that are so, the world 
would be the better for it. Walt Whitman has put 
the matter weil for us when he says:— 


The commonplace I sing! 

How cheap is health! How cheap nobility! 

The open air I sing, freedom, toleration, 

(Take here the mainest lesson—less from the books— 
less from the schools), 

The common day and night, the common earth and 
waters, 

Your farm, your work, trade, occupation, 

The democratic wisdom underneath, like solid ground 
for all.” 


_——— F900 


PERSONAL INFL'ENCE OF THE TEACHER. 
BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


The influence that a teacher produces on the 
mind of a child is deep and far-reaching, if the 
teacher be genuine, sincere, and thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the feelings and aspirations of childhood. 
No one is gifted enough to tell how much the life 
of a boy or a girl, if touched at the critical moment, 
may be influenced for weal or woe. There is no 
other feature of school duties that teachers should 
regard with deeper and more intelligent and kindly 
interest than in coming closely in contact with the 
innermost fountains of the child’s life during this 
formative period. If the right sort of an effect be 
produced, it is destined to last through life. Each 
in his own experience can illustrate the truthfulness 
of this statement. 

Especially does the wild and wayward boy need 
this recognition and personal assistance. I am quite 
sure that thousands of boys and many girls are 
frozen out of the upper grades and high schools in 
this country because of the sneering smile and the 
icy heart of persons calling themselves teachers. 
It is the teacher, if the pupil’s tastes have not been 
already crystallized, who can direct and interest the 
pupil in his books and in lines of investigations. 
In the “Bonnie Brier Bush,” the character of the 
Old Dominie is drawn true to life, and he could 
pick out the boy of parts, and he knew unerringly 
how to develop all that was good and true and noble 
in each lad. 

From fourteen to eighteen years of age is the 
critical period in the boy’s life. During this period 
boys are passing through that stage when they long 
for associations and to do things prompted more by 
passion.and impulses than by reflection, and they 
are often thoughtless of consequences arising from 
hasty and impulsive judgments. At this turning 
point, owing to the dominant influences moving 
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him, he goes onward in his career, seldom on the 
level, but either upward or downward owing to the 
associations and circumstances moving him. 

Boys are often misjudged by parents, teachers, 
and acquaintances, except by their most intimate 
associates. At this age they need the counsel as 
well as the help of the teacher to lead them in the 
way they should go. If the natural impulse of the 
boy is to do right, he can be kept headed in the 
right direction. Each child is a problem and must 
be dealt with separately. At no time can children 
in character formation be taught in the mass. For 
mass teaching always fails to reach the points where 
it is most needed. It is too much like doctoring a 
whole family when only one or two members may 
require the attention of a physician. Character 
building is individual. 

A sagacious editor recently gave the following 
classification of a group of boys: “The big boy, the 
devilish boy, the freckled-faced boy, the lonesome 
boy, and the little gentleman.” Multiply this array 
of boys by five different variations in each class, and 
you have your human-nature problem properly 
stated. 

To get at the inwardness and the outwardness of 
the thoughts and actions, contradictory and clash- 
ing at every moment, and you have the boy just as 
he is. There he stands, the primal, the unexplain- 
able, thouchtless, impulsive thing in the rough, the 
crude material out of which a man is to be made. 
An insoluble riddle as revelation follows revela- 
tion, secret succeeds secret, each piling up higher 
and still higher, an angel and a demon, the two ex- 
treincs! Beautiful, lovable, tender, soft; vulgar, 
barbaric, savage! Al] these combinations are pos- 
sible in this splendid specimen of human chemistry, 
and it is always a question as to how the crystalliza- 
tion will take place. There is no mathematics by 
which the result can be computed in advance. Dr. 
Hali tried it in his adolescence, but reached a negat 
tive conclusion. 
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He is more likely to do the unexpected than that 
which his parents so confidently predicted. The 
boy has been the despair of sages of all ages. He 
does not know himself what he will do. He bothers. 
himself about everything, and seldom stops long 
enough to reason out anything. He is simply a 
warm-blooded animal in which slumber all kinds of 
possibilities. He is full of reverence, yet respects. 
in the last analysis nothing but force, and by which 
governments and revolving worlds are kept within 
their legitimate spheres. Indeed, he is the wild, 
untutored son of freedom, to be trained into obedi- 
ent citizenship. Even his very purity makes him 
what some call vulgar, and his commonness makes. 
him pure. But the teacher who is continually 
jacking-him-up, checking him at every slip of the 
tongue or body, expecting him to be a gentleman at 
every turn and corner, and as prim as an ancient 
maiden at a church sociable, does not comprehend 
in any respect the composite and contradictory ele- 
ments in a natural boy’s make-up. Ifa staid states- 
man like John Sherman, his mother’s ideal boy, 
would study hard, attend to every duty required, 
yet would fight whenever the exigencies of the situ- 
ation demanded it, play tricks on a runty school- 
master, what may we expect now when human 
nature has remained practically unchanged to this 
day? 

Human nature outside the multiplication table 
seems to be the only other constant. A plea for 
patience with the upper grade and high school 
boys I make. Not of wearisome speech-making to 
pupils, so that they must put on the doleful lecture 
face, but for kind, sympathetic treatment in a spirit 
of interest——that kind of influence that draws 
human souls closer together in trustful helpfulness. 
The true teacher has this spirit in abundance. It 
cannot be transferred, but it is susceptible of in- 
finite expression unless the human soul has dried’ 
up, and then the soul is in a more dilapidated con- 
dition than the “Dead Souls” of which Gogol wrote. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


[Editorial.] 


JOHN PIERSOL McCASKEY. 


To serve a full half-century in the onerous but 
rewarding teacher's office, and for twoscore years 
of that time as principal of the boys’ high school 
of Lancaster, Penn., and then, as he was pondering 
the question of retirement, to be elected mayor of 
the city in which his influence for all good things 
was so widely felt--such is the privilege and the 
honor that has come to Dr. McCaskey as an edu- 
cational and civic coronet. 

Few educators in the Keystone state have had 
larger opportunities of usefulness, or have made 
more of those offers, than Dr. McCaskey. Unre- 
mittingly devoted to his immediate work in his 
high school, and giving his first and best efforts 
to it, he at the same time secured and retained an 
influence in educational affairs that was as wide as 
the state, and in many lines was felt in many other 


states. His publications have had a large clientele 
of readers the land over. 

Of Scotch-Irish extraction, with a Swiss strain 
in it, Dr. McCaskey is a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
and by continuous residence. His loyalty to his 
state has been so strong, and his interest in Lan- 


caster so undivided, that the many solicitations to- 


accept service elsewhere were met by courteous 
but decisive refusals. And yet he has avoided in- 
sularity, and is quick to appreciate a good thing, 
whether it comes to him from Massachusetts or 
Minnesota. Its origin is not as important as itself. 
He is a,cosmopolite in everything that is instructive 
and elevating in literature, art, music, and the 
drama. In church matters he is an Episcopalian, 
and has been vestryman for forty years. Many a 


minister might envy him his acquaintance with the: 


English Bible. 
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He is a firm believer in teachers’ institutes, and 
has always given them the benefit of his presence 
and experience. Since 1855 he has never missed a 
session of the State Teachers’ Association. For 
forty years he has been in editorial charge of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, and not a number has 
gone to press during that time except under his 
supervision. We have had occasion before to say 
of this publication that “no other state educational 
journal has approached this in scope or in power.” 
And its editor has very largely made it what it is. 

His interest in art led him to publish a “Lincoln 
Art Series,” in which are some of the finest pictures 
for school and home. His own school was amply 
furnished with them, as also the rooms of the local 
Y. M. C. A., as his gift as a memorial to his 
mother. He also secured the fine collection of 
eminent Pennsylvania schoolmen that is found in 
the State Department of Public Instruction at Har- 
risburg. 

A love for the best in literature led to his com- 
pilation of the “Lincoln Literary Collection,” in 
which are 600 wisely-chosen selections in poetry 
and prose. This was to stimulate memorizing by 
the pupils. on which he lays great stress. A pas- 
sion for music led to his preparation of the “Frank- 
lin Square Song Book,” in which is his own song— 
“The Flag of the Free”—set to the strains of the 
wedding march in “Lohengrin.” 

His educational attainments brought him un- 
sought the degree of A. M. from Franklin and 
Marshall College, and vears afterwards that of 
Ph.D. from the same institution. And the honors 
were well-merited and are gracefully worn. 

In April last, amid the congratulations of his 
fellow-citizens, he was inaugurated mayor of Lan- 
caster, a position he accepted more as a trust than 
an henor. Simultaneously he retired from his 
school duties with the keenest regrets of the city. 
As he looked back over it all, he wrote: “Life 
within the school and outside it has been so full of 
enjoyment all these years that I have nothing to 
complain of, and nothing much better to wish for,” 
a manly and grateful jubilee note. 

6-0) -o-o 2 —____—— 
TRANSPORTING PUPILS. 

Secretary George H. Martin of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education says:— 

“The expense of conveying children to school is 
becoming a large item in school support. This is 
due partly to the consolidation of schools, caused 
by the centralizing of population ; partly to the un- 
willingness of parents to allow their children to 
walk to school; partly to an increased disposition 
of parents to get as much as possible out of the 
town. In the absence of statutes or judicial deci- 
sions, much uncertainty exists as to the right and 
duties of school committees in this matter. The ob- 
ligation upon the town to furnish schooling to 
every child is imperative, but what obligations rest 
upon the parents to co-operate with the town are 
not so clearly defined. School committees find 
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themselves between the inexorable state law on the 
one side, and the obstinate unreasonableness of 
parents on the other. The perplexity seems to be 
increasing. Inquiries and complaints concerning 
the subject come to the office of the board of edu- 
cation almost daily.” 


40> 


MORALS IN CITY SCHOOLS.—(V.) 
No. 34. 


My school is in a decent neighborhood, and nat- 
urally the article does not apply to us. We occa- 
sionally have trouble with stealing. 


No. 35. 


It is a very rare thing when any of the acts re- 
ferred to in the article occur in my district, and then 
only under the very weakest teacher I have (the 
teacher of manual training). Most of our classes, 
grammar and primary, can be left absolutely alone 
half an hour without any of the acts mentioned, the 
pupils conducting their own work meanwhile, ask- 
ing questions rapidly, answering them, sending one 
another to the board to demonstrate or illustrate 
work in arithmetic, science, and music especially, 
but dealing with all subjects in the same manner at 
the time set in the program, and taking up the next 
subject at the appointed time. They are gentle- 
manly and “lady-like in their deportment in the 
schoolroom, polite, deferential, good-natured, and 
helpful in their bearing toward one another. 

Years ago with some weak teachers some of the 
more harmless acts were done. I know of only one 
boy in my district who would do the things named 
if he had the opportunity; but even he has been 
completely squelched on the school premises. This 
statement must be about right, because we have 
hundreds of visitors every year who invariably ex- 
press their pleasure at the orderliness, helpfulness, 
and politeness of the children all through the grams 
mar and primary classes, even when such visitors 
are left alone with the classes. 

Moreover, every year we have eight or ten pupils 
of the normal school observing here for weeks at a 
time. Sometimes they are left alone with the 
classes a whole day, often for shorter times, and 
nothing of the kind named in the paper occurred; 
but the girls expressed delight at their work. Be- 
sides, my visits every week all around would dis- 
cover something of the acts mentioned, if they oc- 
curred. So we’re happy and improving. 


No. 36. 


In the first paragraph of this article, the part be- 
ginning “lying and cheating,” and ending about 
twenty lines down, “not novelty or amusement,” is 
applicable to the children of our building; but, with 
the corps of teachers we have and the kind of work 
they do, nothing of it would be apparent to an out- 
sider. It is this constant watchfulness and re- 
peated efforts, on these lines, that make our work 
so hard and so wearing. We often speak of this 
among ourselves. 





No. 37. 


I have read the article carefully and can say em- 
phatically the conditions portrayed therein do not 
exist in this building, nor in the forty-six class- 
rooms of the several buildings in the district under 
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my charge. If any of these conditions was per- 
mitted to exist, I should say that it was high time 
to have a new principal. 

The author of the article is evidently one of those 
persons who may be styled “educational scav- 
engers”’; 1 have seen them and my schools have 
been visited by them; they have come with pre- 
conceived ideas of the misery, vice, and conditions 
of the North End, and when disappointed in the 
proof of these ideas, still endeavor to throw mud for 
the sake of gaining personal notoriety in print. 


ew een 
eure? 


QNE VIEW-POINT OF RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
POETRY. 
BY E. D. DANIELLS, PH. D., 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 
At once two entities are presented, poetry and a 
particular author, Kipling. What is poetry, and 
what message does Kipling voice? Poetry is such 











Copyright, 1906, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
KIPLING’S LATEST PICTURE. 

After refusing steadily for seven years to sit for a 
photograph, Rudyard Kipling celebrated the publication 
of his new book, “Puck of Pook’s Hill,” by submitting 
to a snap-shot by Mrs. Kipling on his farm in Sussex, 
England. He seems to have changed but little, and he 


still has the same dreamy look which has marked all his 
pictures. Kipling has just entered his forty-first year, and 
he retains, as he has for the past decade, his place as the 


most interesting literary figure alive. 
a metrical expression of imagination and strong 


emotion, appealing either to the sensuous or nobler 
sentiments, that the particular visions the universal, 
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or that the universal is rhymed into a particular. 
Prose is exact. Its interpretation may become the 
same to all. In poetry, however, there is an illu- 
sive irreducible residue which in analysis must pic- 
ture a different vision to each. The mere tech- 
nique of metre does not make poetry. The tech- 
nique of the Dartmouth college yell is perfect, but 
it is not poetry. It has no content. Again, a ser- 
mon of Bishop Brooks harmonized particulars with 
universals, and that too in rhythmic language, but 
not metrical. A poet, then, first of all must be the 
perfect master of his art’s technique, metre, and 
such a master that he subordinates it constantly to 
the content of his message. True poetry is more 
than faultless art, or mere beauty of words. 

Poetry is closely allied in art and in expression 
to music. And a Mozart’s magic flute palls 
quicker than a Wagner’s “Parsifal.” Poetry, again, 
may be-pure poetry, written or sung for just the 
joy of the singing, and not intended to teach any 
lesson, or didactic poetry such as much of Robert 
Browning’s. 

Down into the bare barrack-room with its odor 
of stale beer, and its dull, prosaic routine, a place 
of all places most unfit for poetry because ofthe 
narrow, sordid, unclean lives of the common 


dier, came Kipling, and just as Cooper in his novels” 


depicts not a particular Indian, but the possibilities 
inherent in Indian nature, and moulds these into 
types, so Kipling sings of Tommy ‘Atkins. There 
never was such a soldier, and he never spoke the 
dialect given him by our author. But never mind, 
under the uniform of the soldier there is the heart 
of the universal man. Kipling’s verses are poetry, 
because he sings the heart of this universal man, his 
love, his longings, his duty-doings, his punish- 
ments. ea 
“Mandalay” is almost pure poetry with no ulte- 
rior lesson. The beauty of the metre is seen in 
that it has been set to music, “four or five composi- 
tions, and each more beautiful than the rest.” 
Analyze the metre with its anapestics, its iambics, 
its sensuous movements, its use of the liquid con- 
sonants, its happy vowel-scheme, its balanced lines, 
its d, “an’ the dawn,” compensated by the th, “up 
like thunder,” but all these do not make it poetry. 
It is the unconventional longing of the universal 
primal man for sweetness and naturalness—not a 
fashion-plate—in love. ‘“An’ they talks a lot o’ 
lovin’, but wot do they understand’? It is, 
further, enriched by appeals to the universal long- 
ings of the city-dweller “on these gritty pavin’ 
stones” for “a cleaner, greener land.” It is a call of 
nature; back to nature with its sweet, spicy smells. 
Kipling’s “Vampire” is poetry because it pic- 
tures in metrical language the universal young man 
void of understanding who worshiped a soulless 
woman, who is condemned by Kipling in words 
rivaling even Solomon’s as “a rag, a bone, and a 
hank of hair.”” She squandered his money, “the 
fool was stripped to his foolish hide,” ana she 
squandered his soul, “the most of him died,” and 


‘oh, the universal lot, the pathos of it all which 


stings like a white-hot brand! 
Almost a complement of “The Vampire,” is the 
narrative poem, “Tomlinson,” with its gruesome les- 
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son, “The sins they do by two and two they must 
pay for one by one.” 

In “Danny Deever” there is the untutored 
lament over a world in which there must be pun- 
ishment for sin. “It’s Danny Deever’s soul that’s 
passin’ now.” It reminds one of “The Wearing of 
the Green,” and its own excellency is proved by the 
ease with which it is parodied, such as Nesbit’s 
clever rhyme, “They are exposin’ the Eposés.” 

“Gunga Din” is the gospel of work. It merely 
sings that the lowest dregs of humanity, the regi- 
ment’s bhisti or water-carrier, by simply doing 
routine duty becomes sublime :— 

“By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 
You’re a better man than I am, Gunga Din.” 


This little poem also reveals one of Kipling’s seri- 
ous defects and one which offends many readers; 
namely, the needless violation of the limits of good 
taste. He is fond of swear-words, even when need- 
less. His verse would have been as forceful if it 
had been written “Givin’ drink to pore lost souls,” 
a partial alliteration in place of chiasmus. 

“L’Envoi” also bravely sings of work and duty 
for the joy of the working. True work is without 
a thought of the reward of it all. 


SIMPLIFIED 


The editorial in the Journal of Eucation of Octo- 
ber 4 seems to have pleased more persons, judged 
by appreciative letters, than any other recent utter- 
ance in these columns, and several have asked for 
selections from the pretentious four hundred words 
which will be readily accepted as simplified spelling 
with no distortion. In response to these requests 
the following list is given. To the best of our 
knowledge and belief these words would be gladly 
accepted. They are all in the direction of simpli- 
fication pure and simple, and do slight violence to 
the prejudices or principles of the language. To 
our mind it is much better to have this. much 
adopted, naturally and gracefully, than to postpone 
their adoption by insisting that we shall also use 
“thru” and “tho,” which is an entirely different 
proposition. Most of these words have long been 
in use by many writers. 


LIST OF COMMON WORDS SPELLED IN TWO OR 
MORE WAYS. 

The “list of common words spelled in two or 
more ways,” published by the Simplified Spelling 
board as one of its circulars (No. 2, March 21, 
1906), has proved to be an effective argument in 
the hands of the advocates of simplified spelling. 
It contains a selection of three hundred common 
words in which the process of stereotyping irregu- 
lar or anomalous forms has not prevailed, and in 
which, therefore, a choice still lies open between 
a simple or normal form, and a less simple or 
anomalous form. Such lists are to be found in the 
current dictionaiies, but they were compiled for a 
different purpose, and not only include spellings 
long obsolete, but omit many spellings, like dipt, 
dropt, stept, stript, crost, tost, drest, prest, vext, 
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“Soldier and Sailor,” too, means do the duty 
whatever happens. It is the old cry of St. Paul, 
“Endure hardness like a good soldier.” 

The First Chanty tries to prove the joylessness 
even of a heaven in which there is no work to do, 
no struggle to win; and the Last Chanty that love 
is the greatest thing in the world, that love puri- 
fies all. 

“They” in prose means the same, only the pure 
insheart shall see. 

But in the Recessional Kipling rises to an un- 
accustomed mood of devotion. Generally, he is so 
engrossed with the muck-rake in uplifting the 
seamy side to show that even here there are far-off 
glimpses of greatness and goodness. Never does 
his verse bring an angel down. Here only he raises 
mortals to the skies. It is indeed virile, pregnant 
with soul travail. It is of instant comprehension, 
yet it is as if out of the very heart of man in great 
conflict, with the sweat and blood of grim primal 
struggle on his face, feeling, though not ready to 
cease the struggle, the need of the Divine. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


SPELLING. 


tho, etc., which are in extensive use. For practical 
purposes a more critical list, adapted to schoolroom 
use, is required, and it appears in the circular men- 
tioned. 

The list is now printed in a brief compass (only 
the simpler form being given), for the use of teach- 
ers, lecturers, writers, and others who may under- 
take to promote the acceptance and use of the 
simpler forms in schools, newspapers, and _ else- 
where. 

In the former circular authorities are given only 
for some of the inflected forms, like blest, dript, 
dropt, stept, stopt, etc., which the dictionaries to a 
great extent neglect or ignore. In the list as now 
printed authorities are given for all the simple forms 
recommended. The simple form mentioned is fol- 
lowed by the initial letters of the dictionaries or 
societies which prefer or recommend it, or allow it 
as a secondary or alternativé form (here marked 
with a *); or else it is followed by the names 
of standard authors in whose works it is found. 
The forms have been taken directly from 
original editions, or from facsimile or critical re- 
prints, and exact references can be furnished in 
every case. 

The dictionaries named are those now most cur- 
rent in the United States, Webster (1864, 1890, 
1900), the Century (1889-1891), and the Standard 
(1894). The Oxford English Dictionary (1884- 
190—) is not included in the comparison, because 
it is not yet completed ; but the parts published give 
nearly. all the simplified spellings mentioned in this 
list, under the words concerned, and many thou- 
sands more. That dictionary is in fact a perfect 
arsenal of arguments and proofs for simplified spell- 
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ing, and sweeps away the last refuge of those who 
have been fondly opposing, in the supposed name 
of literature and scholarship, the further improve- 
ment of English spelling. 

It is to be observed that while English diction- 
aries have from the beginning shown a progressive 
simplification of spellings, the progress since Web- 
ster’s first quarto edition (1828) has been almost 
systematic, each dictionary going ahead of its pre- 
decessor in the extent of simplification. And now 
the public is going ahead of the dictionaries. Thou- 
sands of prominent men and women, with the ad- 
vice and approval of the leading philologists and 
educators of the country, have promised in writing 
to adopt, and they are now personally using, the 
simplifications recommended by the Simplified 
Spelling board. They form a body of enlightened 
and determined public opinion that cannot be disre- 
garded. And their number increases every day. 

Is it not time, then, for all those who have to do 
with the teaching of spelling, or the presentation of 
the English language in any phase, to do now, 
spontaneously and with the due exercise of their in- 
fluence, what they must do, willingly or not, at a 
later time not remote? The continuous simplifica- 
tion of English spelling is inevitable. 

W—Webster’s Dictionary (1864, 1890, 1900). 

C=Century Dictionary (1889-1891). 

S=Standard Dictionary (1894), with supplement. 

P’=Philological Societies, that is, the American Philo- 
logical Association and the (British) Philological Society. 

NEA=—The National Educational Association (the 
Twelve Words, 1898). 

Nearly all the three hundred simplified spellings here 
mentioned. and three thousand more, are recommended 
by the Philological Societies. The fact is here noted 
only in a few special cases. It is to be understood-that 
for all the simple forms here supported by dictionary 
authority only. as approved or allowed, the usage of in- 
numerable authors can be cited. Most of those recom- 
mended by the Vhilological Societies are also old estab- 
lished forms, with abundant literary and technical au- 
thority. See the paragraphs following the list. 

The star indicates that the dictionary in question al- 


lows the form so marked as an alternative or secondary 
spelling. 


abridgment wes 
accouter wcors 
acknowledgment Wcs 
adz wcs 
anemia Cc* § 
anesthesia Ww cts 
anesthetic Ww C*§ 
antipyrin cs 
antitoxin cs 
apothem (better than apothegm) 
arbor wces 
archeology Skeat, W* C* S 
ardor Ss 
armor s 
assize Ss 
ax Ss 


bans (not banns) 


QaReane 


Ww 

Ww 

Ww 

w 
ay 
bark (not bharque) Ww 8s 
behavior Wcs 
blest Ww c* s* 
brazen Wwcs 
bun Wcs 
bur Wwcs 
caliber wcs 
caliper wes 
eandor wcs 
eatalog Minsheu (1599) S P NEA 
eatechize wrcs 
center wes 
check Wcs 
checker wcs 
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chimera wes 
civilize wes 
clamor wes 
elangor wes 
clue wes 
coeval wos 
color wes 
colter wes 
comprize Holland, Florio, Henry More 
controller wes 
ecoqnet WCS8 @,) 
criticize w*Ccs 
cue wcs 
cutlas cs 
cyclopedia wes 
dactyl! wes 
decalog ' P NEA 
defense wes 
demagog P NEA 
demeanor wes 
deposit wcs 
develop wcs 
dieresis wrecs 
dike wes 
dispatch wes 
distil wcs 
distrest Raleigh, Milton 
dolor wcs 
domicil wecrs 
draft wes 
dram wes 
dropt Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, Dryden. 


Pope. Shenstone, Coleridge. Jane Austen. 
Landor, Mrs. Browning. Tennyson. Swén- 
burne, Towell, Lytton, W* S* 


dulness Pope, Thomson, W* C S 
ecumenical wes 
edile wtecs 
egis Ww c* § 
enamor wes 
encyclopedia wes 
endeavor wes 
envelop wes 
Folian Ww c* § 
eon Wwcs 
epaulet wcs 
eponym wes 
era wes 
esophagus wcs 
esthetic wr cs 
esthetics wecs 
estivate wecs 
ether WwWecs 
exorcize c* $s 
fagot Ms wes 
fantasm Ww? Cc 
fantasy Wwcecs 
fantom Ww* oF S 
favor wes 
favorite wes 
fervor wes 
fiber wes 
flavor —~ wes 
fulfil wecs 
fulness wrecs 
gage wrtcs 
gazel wees 
gelatin wes 
gild (not guild) cs 
gzipsy wtcs 
glycerin wes 
good-by wes 
gram wes 
harbor wes 
harken we cs 
hematin wes 
hiccup cs 
hock (not hough) wcs 
homeopathy wes 
homonym were 
honor wes 
humor wes 
hypotenuse Ww cs 
idolize wes 
instil wes 
jail wes 
judgment “Wos 
labor wes 
lacrimal 8 
legalize wes 
license wes 
licorice wos 


z 
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if 
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ptogerrge tye rans. 
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liter 
lodgment 
luster 
mama 
maneuver 
materialize 
meager 
medieval 
meter 
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WwW 


lan 
2 


mist (not missed) Shakespeare, Lodge, Jonson, 
Walton, Bunyan, Lowell 


miter 
mold 
molder 
molding 
moldy 
molt 
mullen 
naturalize 
neighbor 
niter 
ocher 

odor 
offense 
omelet 
orthopedic 
paleography 
paleolithic 
paleontology 
paleozoic 
paraffin 
parlor 
partizan 


WwW 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
WC 
we 
we 
wc 
Wwe 
we 
wrtc 
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past (not passed) Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, 
Lowth, Goldsmith, Burns, Tennyson, Fitz- 


gerald, 
patronize 
pedagog 
pedobaptist 
phenix 
phenomenon 
pigmy 
plow 
polyp 
practise, v. and n. 
prenomen 
pretense 
preterit 
pretermit 
primeval 
program 
prolog 
pur 
quartet 
quintet 
rancor 
raze 
recoguize 
reconnoiter 
rigor 
rime 
rumor 
saber 
saltpeter 
savior 
savor 
scepter 
septet 
sepulcher 
sextet 
silvan 
simitar 
skilful 
smolder 
somber 
specter 
splendor 


stedfast Bible (1611, 


Ww C* S* 
Wwcs 

P NEA 
WCS 
WCS 
Wwcs 
W*cs 
Wcs 
Wcs 

W* C (vv) § 
Wwtcs 

Wcs 

Wcs 

Wwcs 

Wcs 

Seott, Sweet, C S 
Furnivall, P NEA 
Ww c*s 

wes 

wcs 

Wcs 

wcs 

WCS 

WcCcsS 
Wcs 
Wwtcs 
Wcs 
Wwcs 
Wcs 
wes 
wes 
wes 
Wes 
Wcs 
Wes 
Seott, W C* 
wt cs 

Wt* cS 
wcs 
Wwcs 
wcs 
wcs 
1906). Bunyan, Thom- 


son, Shenstone, W* (* 


é6ubpena W* C* 
succor Wcs 
sulfate PS 
sulfur Gale (1676), PS 
sumac wcs 
surprise Fuller, Evelyn, De Foe, Thomson, 
Shenstone, Goldsmith, Jane Austen 
synonym Wwcs 
tabor wes 
teazel Wwetecs 
tenor Wcs 
theater wes 
tumor Wwcs 
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valor Wcs 
vapor Wcs 
vigor wes 
vizor Wcs 
wagon Wcs 
whisky "<a 
wilful wrtcs 
wo Wt CFS 
woful Ww C* § 
woolen WCsS 


wrapt Johnson, Milton, Fuller, Dryden, Bun- 
yan, Pope, Cowper, Burns, Seott, Lowell, 
Fiske, W* C* S* 

It will be seen that of the three hundred simple 
forms included in the list, more than one-half are 
preferred by Webster’s dictionary, more than six- 
tenths are preferred by the Century, and two-thirds 
are preferred by the Standard; while nearly all the 
rest, except some of the inflected forms (which are 
often ignored), are allowed by all three dictionaries 
as alternative spellings, in many cases held equal in 
authority or superior in etymological accuracy to 
the form nominally preferred. The result is, in 
short, that nearly the whole list has the sanction of 
all the dictionaries current in the United States, 
either as preferred or alternative spellings. 

And if dictionary authority is not sufficient, why 
not accept the authority of the greatest names in 
English literature? 

It should be borne in mind that the simpler forms 
like blest, dript, dropt, stept, stopt, etc., here cited 
are only a few out of the large number that appear 
in the authors mentioned. They merely serve to 
establish the rule that once widely prevailed in 
English spelling. Such forms were for a long 
period perfectly normal and perfectly familiar not 
only in verse, but in prose. The rule was formally 
recognized by grammarians and lexicographers. 
In 1570, when Shakespeare was six years old, Peter 
Levins, in a_ school dictionary which he called 
Manipulus vocabulorum (“A handful of words”) 
and which was concerned mainly with spelling and 
rime, gives the rule: “This termination opt is writ- 
ten for opped, in the participles of the preter tense: 
as stoptfor stopped, lopt for lopped, propt for 
propped, etc.” (1570 Levins, Manipulus vocabulo- 
rum (reprinted 1867), col. 169.) He makes a simi- 
lar statement as to apt, or apte, for apped, “as capte 
for capped, hapte for happed” (col. 28). 

It was in accordance with this principle of simpli- 
fication that the popular books of that generation 
were printed. “The Whole Booke of Psalmes” of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, the ballads, the broadsides, 
the letters of the time, all abound in these neat and 
pleasing forms. “The Mirror for Magistrates,” a 
very popular series of versified legends and biog- 
raphies (1559, 1575, 1587, etc.), contains a host of 
them, the dictionaries of the period (Cooper, 
Huloet, Levins, Baret) employ them, the fastidious 
Puttenham (“Arte of English Poesie,”’ 1589) ac- 
cepts them, and their appearance in Spenser (1579, 
1590, 1596) and in Shakespeare, Bacon, and the 
rest, Was no innovation, but was the accepted usage 
of the age. The Shakespeare instances appear on 
every page of the original text and of exact re- 
prints. Milton (1645, 1667), beside the forms men- 
tioned in the list, has compast, abasht, languisht, 
vanquisht, admonisht, astonisht, diminisht, polisht, 
worshipt, supt, ceast, linkt, matcht, scorcht, ete. 
The judicious Hooker (1591, 1617) has matcht, 
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preacht, represt, toucht, etc. The learned Selden 
(“Titles of Honor,” 1614) has annext, distinguisht, 
hatcht, increast, laught, lockt, publisht, rankt, 
stampt, toucht, etc., beside similarly simplified 
forms in -d, as affirmd, allowd, betterd, entertaind, 
honord, referd, reformd, turnd, etc., in great num- 
ber. Ben Jonson (“Workes,”’ 1616) has askt, clickt, 
helpt, laught, markt, pickt, rackt, shipt, walkt, etc. 
Spenser (1579, 1590; 1596) has askt, laught, 
launcht, deckt, purchast, and the like, in endless 
profusion. Bacon has blockt, lockt, etc., Raleigh 
(“History of the World,” 1614) has checkt, dismist, 
dispatcht, laught, lockt, sackt, stuft, etc., Fuller has 
fetcht, flockt, knockt, preacht, toucht, etc. Bunyan 
(1678, 1684, 1686) has blockt, compast, fetcht, fur- 
nisht, natcht, hoodwink’t, lapst, lock’t, ete. Dry- 
den, Addison, Pope, Thomson, Shenstone, Gold- 
smith, use the like, and like forms are frequent in 
the letters of Scott, Lamb, and Tennyson, as well as 
in their poems. As for tho and thro, they occur, 
usually as tho’ and thro’, with the needless apos- 
trophe (which is often volunteered by the printer), 
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in nearly every writer since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Thru alone is a new spelling 
(Philological Societies, 1886, National Educational 
Association, 1898). 

Surely, the regular or frequent use of a spelling 
(in itself entirely correct and regular), by standard 
authors like Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, Hooker, 
Jonson, Raleigh, Selden, Milton, Fuller, Walton, 
Bunyan, Evelyn, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Thom- 
son, Shenstone, Richardson, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Burns, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Lamb, Landor, 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Whittier, Lowell, justifies its 
acceptance or resumption by present writers even it 
the dictionaries and spelling books neglect or 
ignore it. 

The Simplified Spelling board will send its docu- 
ments free to all who ask for them. All inquiries 
will be answered. The promise to use, as far as may 
be practicable, the simplified spellings recom- 
mended by the board, has been signed by thou- 
sands. Send for information. Address Simplified 
Spelling board, 1 Madison avenue, New York. 





THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN. — (IIL) 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


CONDUCTED BY IDA M. GARDNER, A. M.,, 
Naugatuck, Conn, 


[The course consists of twenty lessons, for which the 
charge is $10; or, with a year’s subscription to the Jour- 
nal, $11. Write your answers in good black ink and for- 
ward to the instructor, enclosing return postage. The 
papers will be returned with corrections within ten days. 
Text-books: (1) “Leaves of Grass,’ Small, Maynard & 
Co. Paper, 50 cents: cloth, $1.00. (2) Slips loaned by 
the instructor. ‘T'riggs’s “Selections from the Prose and 
Poetry of Walt Whitman,” same firm, $1.25, will be fre- 
quently referred to. For further details see the Journal 
for September 27.] 

“Starting from Paumanok.” 

1. * What is “fish-shape Paumanok”? 

2. “Well-begotten.” What was Whitman's parent- 
age? 

3. “A perfect mother.” Quote two lines on page 283 
concerning her. Read “As at Thy Portals Also Death,” 
page 376. Which line of this poem is indeed “a monu- 
mental line’? Read Whitman’s description of his nia- 
ternal grandmother. Page 355, 5. The last line sums 
up his ideal for woman. Quote it. 

4. “Roaming in many lands.” In foreign lands? 

5. “Lover of populous pavements.” “London or Patis 
never produced a more genuine offspring of the pave- 
ments than the country-bred Walt Whitman.’—Bliss 
Perry. 

6. “Far from the clank of crowds.” How do you 
reconcile this with the above? 

7. Whitman’s epithets are often equal to whole sen- 
tences. Do you find a strong one in this section? 

8. “The unrivall’d one.” Read the exquisite “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.” Describe the 
song of the hermit-thrush. Page 262. 

9. What is the “Kasmos’’? 

10. Meaning of debouch? Make a list of foreign 
words and phrases used in this poem. What law of 





* Do not hesitate to admit ignorance. This course is planned not 
for those who know, but for those who wish toknow. The questions 
are intended asa catechism. Such as cannot be answered from the 
poem under consideration are simply to set you to thinking. The 
study of Whitman is a mind-stretching process, and you will be con- 
scious of growth long before the course is ended. 





good English style does this violate? How does Whit- 
man, not a student of languages, acquire so many for- 
eign phrases? Where might he have picked up the 
Spanish and French expressions? 

11. Pick out a fine epithet in this section. 

12. The first three lines illustrate Whitiman’s  fre- 
quent use of ejaculation. Quote any other instance of 
it in this poem. 

13. Discuss as to its poetic value the line, “Chants to 
Ohio,”’ ete. 

14. Paraphase the first four lines. 

15. “O that the great masters . 
What words prevent this from being pure and colossal 
egotism? 

16. What reason does Whitman give for not scorning 
the past? 

17. “Language-shapers.” Whom had Whitman prob- 
ably in mind? 

18. “Moving awhile among it.” Compare page 441. 
His estimate of the past. 

19. “I stand in my place,” ete. Does this indicate a 
sense of personal superiority to ojder poets, or “the 
equality of a full grown son to his father’? 

20. “The translatress.” In what sense does spirit- 
uality translate the visible world? 

21. “My mistress the soul.’”’ This is the key to 
“Leaves of Grass.” Whitman set himself to sing the di- 
vinity of man, but his ideas differ radically from those 
commonly held, as seen in the next section. Quote the 
fourth and fifth lines. He sees God everywhere, and to 
him everything is God. 

22. His idea of “forever and forever.” 

23. What idea has Whitman of the relation of the 
material to the spiritual? Find and quote the “hard 
paradox” on page 178, 5. 

24. What is to be the relation of state to state? Of 
state to the federal government? 

25. Why is the song for the president to be full of 
weapons with menacing points? Can you find out 


when this poem appeared? Who was president at the 
time? 





(Continued en page 510.) 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES THIS 
YEAR. 


This is the time to focus the thought of the 
schools on our Southern country. There will 
never be a time in the school life of any children of 
to-day when they can get a quarter part of the in- 
formation and inspiration as to Southern history 
and industrial life for the time and effort invested 
that they can get in the next twelve months. 

No matter what the course of study prescribes in 
geography, cast it to the winds until they have 
studied the Southern states. The same as to his- 
tory and literature. For once let the North forget 
that there was ever a slave in the South, forget that 
there has been a Civil War. Inspire a love for the 
men who made the South the nation’s pride from 
John Smith to Henry Clay. Lead the children of 
the North to sound the praises of Jamestown and 
Yorktown, of Patrick Henry and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of John Marshall and George Washington. 
More can be done to make the Union of the twen- 
tieth century like unto that from 1770 to 1830 in 
the next twelve months than has been dane in the 
past forty years. There are men, measures, and 
localities south of the Potomac which belong to 
Massachusetts as much as to Virginia. Mt. Ver- 
non and Monticello are as much national as Ply- 
mouth Rock and Concord Bridge. 

Every hour spent in emphasizing the Southland 
in teaching will react gloriously upon every North- 
ern interest, and every dime spent in visiting 
Jamestown will mean a dollar in early dividend. 

The time has come for action, for organization, 
for enthusiasm over Northern. effort to see the 
Southern exposition of its glorious history and no- 
ble enterprise. This should start with the schools. 
Not only teach the Southern spirit through history, 
literature, and geography in every grade, but ar- 
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range for school excursions to Janiestown as soon 
as the schools close in June. Let graduating classes 
of high schools substitute the trip for expensive 
closing exercises. Let school boards contribute the 
amount usually put into the exercises, let there 
be public entertainments for raising money, let the 
citizens contribute, let persons of large wealth 
make donations from a spirit of patriotism and ed- 
ucation. Every graduate of a high school or acad- 
emy who on the eve of entering upon life or upon 
a career of higher studies gets the information and 
patriotic inspiration that Jamestown offers will be 
worth much more to the country and to himself 
than the cost of the trip. 


———_ —P O-0-@-2-9-0-____ -——__- 
THINKING THROUGH SUGGESTION. 


It is always possible to get any normal minded 
child to have a relish in knowing a fact by appeal- 
ing to his interest in it. Sweets, beautiful colors, 
fascinating activity, and many other devices and 
semi-legerdemain or semi-hypnotic efforts will 
awaken the relish desired, but if it ends there you 
may have sown seed of lust or passion, or other 
unfortunate line of interests. 

The second step is the use of the present fact 
or object as a suggestion of something absent, 
awakening an absent interest, so to speak. The 
term “absent treatment” has vastly more founda- 
tion in psychology than most of us will admit. 

We taught the class of little people the half of 
six by the use of a few peppermints which the chil- 
dren ate. A few days later we wish to teach the 
half of eight. Shall we go to the trouble of mak- 
ing more peppermints? Certainly not. To do 
that is a weakness. We can get. all the benefit of 
that batch of peppermints by recalling the delight 
of it and thinking that there might have been two 
more than six. Then how many would each have 
had if he had half? There is not a particle of diffi- 
culty in getting as clear and definite a result, as 
keen relish in the thinking, by the suggestion of 
what was recently present. 

It is all very well to take a class out to a land- 
scape to see a valley, but it is weakness to take 
them to that same landscape, or to any other, to 
appreciate the brook in the valley, the slope of the 
hill, or the hill itself. Everything that you can be 
sure that they recall from their stroll without going 
again is of inestimable value. 

Suggestion which recalls what one has seen, ap- 
preciated, thought about, is as far above mere in- 
terest in present objects and facts as a rainbow is 
more beautiful than a drop of water without the 
sunlight’s illumination. 

The fatal error in much bright and charming 
teaching is that it does not systematically, defi- 
nitely, carefully lead away from the present expe- 
rience, object, or fact to the use of the same 
through recalling it. 

There will never be any good thinking without 
this leading out of the mind of the young pupil. 
It is entirely easy, but it is more easy to forget to 
do it, to neglect it. 
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SAM JONES, LECTURER. 


Those of us who have a lecture life come to have 
a sense of comradeship with those whose paths 
cross ours frequently, and when one drops out, as 
Colonel Copeland did a few months ago, and as 
Sam Jones did recently, there is a sense of loneli- 
ness, of sadness. No other comradeship is just like 
that of. men who meet when both are on the wing. 
They are, almost without exception, highly com- 
panionable fellows. This was.especially true of him. 
He knew you the first time he saw you, knew you 
ever after, knew just when he had seen you, and 
always took up the thread of life where the stitch 
was dropped. The craft liked him. He stood by it 
every time. Perhaps the one thing that made us 
all like him best was one saying that went the 
country over. Colonel Ham had been in a given 
town a short time before, and the local reporter 
roasted him in the next issue. Then Sam Jones 
came. He began his lecture by saying: “I under- 
stand your editor criticised Colonel Ham. Please 
don’t let him criticise me, for it would drive me out 
of business, and I have a family to support.” Here 
are a few sample sentences from Sam Jones’ re- 
marks :— 

“T like a fast horse, but, O Lord! Give me a slow 
woman.” 

“A man with a fortune and a drunken son ain’t 
happy.” 

“Preachers ain’t got no wings. 
with their coats off.” 

“If some of you fellows didn’t tend to your farms 
any better’n you tend to your souls the weeds would 
get your crops, the buzzards would get your mules, 
and the sheriff would get you.” 

“Whenever a fellow gets too good, watch him. 
He’s waiting for a chance to slip up on you.” 

“T was a splendid Democrat before I was con- 
verted back to God—but not to Republicanism, 
thank God.” 

“T like a man who can prove by his wife that he’s 
got religion.” 

= OOD: 0-0 


EDUCATIONAL GRAFT. 


At this time when the air is so charged with sus- 
picion of graft, it is more than ever necessary that 
every one connected with education should be 
scrupulously careful to avoid the appearance of 
evil. It is, indeed, remarkable in view of all the 
graft elsewhere that the educational world has 
practically escaped. The United States post-of- 
fice, the United States army, the Pennsylvania 
railroad, the best of insurance companies, municipal 
and state governments, almost everything has 
semed to be reeking with graft, while but one no- 
torious discovery has been made in the department 
of education. Another case has come to light in 
Tennessee in a suit brought by State Superintend- 
ent Seymour A. Mynders against the district direc- 
tors, the principal of the schools and his wife for 
$25,000. ‘He seeks to compel the defendants to 
disgorge some $25,000 of school moneys for which 
they have failed to account. Specific charges of 
wholesale graft are made, and it is shown that in 
one month the principal purchased from one firm 
sufficient chalk and stationery to supply all the 


I’ve seen them 
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schools in Tennessee. He collected $5 and $10 
per month from ihe women school teachers, giving 
some of them receipts. He bought desks and re- 
sold them to other districts. 

The wonder is that there have not been more in- 
stances of the kind. Every official will do well to 


watch carefully every suspicious act where graft is 
possible. 
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DECLINATION OF DR. WEST. 


On October 17 Professor Andrew Fleming West 
of Princeton was elected president of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and on October 
30 he sent this letter in reply:— 


“Princeton, N. J., October 30, 1906. 

“Gentlemen: I have given full consideration to 
your honorable and exceptionally important invita- 
tion to accept the presidency of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and it is with deep regret 
I find myself constrainec to say that I decline the 
honor. The rare chance to guide the career of the 
first scientific school in America at a time which is 
alike critical and oppertune for the cause of liberal- 
ized technological education, my fundamental ac- 
cord with your own ideals and enlarged purposes, 
and the cordial hospitality of your welcome have 
appealed to me very strongly. 

“The only reason I cannot accept is the increas- 
ingly clear conviction that I ought to abide by my 
special work here—a work which has claims upon 
me as it has upon no one else. This conviction 
has been emphasized anew by the friendly insist- 
ence of the alumni, of my colleagues, and of the 
authorities of Princeton University that I am 
needed here to develop the growing interests of our 
graduate school, and by the demonstration of* af- 
fection made by the students and residents of 
Princeton. 

“And I beg to remain, 

“Very respectfully yours, 


“ANDREW F. WEST.” 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION TO DULL PUPILS. 


In view of recent developments it is little less 
than criminal to permit any dull child to remain in 
a class with ordinary children with a teacher who 
has not the time, and has not had the training and 
experience to deal with him. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the dull children are either defective, physically 
or mentally, or are capable of doing average work 
if rightly handled. 

All nagging, sarcasm, scolding, and irritating of 
a dull child is assuredly criminal. 

Defective eyes and ears are often the cause. 
Sometimes it is retarded or arrested mental de- 
velopment. Sometimes it is a disheartened or dis- 
couraged state of mind, sometimes it is the result 
of confusion resulting from inefficient teaching at 
critical stages in study. An expert would know 
just why the dullness existed, and how to remedy 
it. A city that allows old-time conditions to con- 
tinue deserves indictment in the courts. It is as 
bad as a polluted water supply. 
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EDWARD C. DELANO. 


No other living educator has been so long and 
closely identified with the educational life of Chi- 
cago as has District Superintendent Edward C. 
Delano. At the age of twenty-three he began edu- 
cational work inthe city, and there he has labored 
faithfully and skilfully through the administration 
of every superintendent that the city has had. The 
service rendered, the uniform loyalty and devotion 
of the teachers and of the public, have only been 
equaled by the way in which he has kept abreast 
of the educational thought of the country in all 
these years. 
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THE BRITISH TRIBUTE. 


It is a great tribute that the British people pay us 
when Sir Alfred Mosely brings over five hundred 
teachers. Of course it is the same tribute that has 
been paid us individually by Kate Stevens and the 
others who have been coming at their own expense 
for along time. Sir Alfred himself arrived some 
weeks ago. The teachers will begin to arrive here 
in batches of five—about thirty each week—on the 
first of November. They will represent all grades, 
from the kindergarten to the highest. Sir Alfred 
says :— 

“My observations in this country have brought 
me to the conclusion that the American boy is far 
better fitted for the battle with the world than is the 
English youth when he leaves school. The one 
thing that has struck me here is the large amount 
of money that is expended in education. You have 
magnificent school buildings, your equipment is 
lavish, and your teachers all seem fired with enthu- 
siasm. There is another great contrast to our edu- 
cational methods. With Americans education is 
mostly along practical lines. In England it is along 
the classical. In England the boy learns much that 
is of little use later in life. Here he specializes. 
Then, too, the American boy remains longer in 
school than does the English youth, and he fits him- 
self for some definite calling. Here: fewer fail and 
sink to the submerged tenth. In England our rich 
men spend their money in sport. Here it is spent 
on education.” 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


One of the notable educational gatherings of the 
year will be the initial meeting of the Social Edu- 
cation Congress which meets fn Boston on Novem- 
ber 30. This is one of the best planned meetings 
that has been provided for. Although there is a 
distinguished committee of arrangements, the chief 
credit of its inception and development is due 
James P. Monroe, a Boston business man with in- 
telligent and intense educational devotion, and Dr. 
Colin A. Scott of the Boston normal school. The 
place of honor on the program is assigned to ‘““Ed- 
ucation for Citizenship,” with addresses by Gover- 
nor Curtis Guild, Jr., President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard, and Hon. George H. Martin, secretary 
of the Massachusetts state board of education. 
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POCKETS FOR GIRLS. 


The Chicago Tribune reports that the principal 
of the Denver high school has ordered the girls at- 
tending the school to have pockets made in 
their dresses. The reason given for this 
requirement is that the pupils of his school 


are unnecessarily exposed to temptation by 
girls’ carelessness with money and other val- 
uables. Every day eight or ten purses are 


found about the school building and brought to 
the principal’s office. He considers it remarkable 
that the pupils are so honest, but thinks it unfair 
to put their virtue to this constant test. Hereafter, 
if the principal’s action is supported by the schooi 
board, every girl attending the school will be ex- 
pected to have in her clothing a safe receptacle for 
the money she carries with her. 

=< 0 @-0- <6 —$$_$_____——. 

SAVING THROUGH MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Since Boston introduced medical school inspec- 
tion in 1894 the saving of expense in the city hos- 
pital alone has been greater than the $10,000 a 
year which it has cost, and the cases of diphtheria 
have fallen off two-thirds, and scarlet fever five- 
sixths. Think of the significance of this in the 
saving of expense to the homes! 
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Inere are’so many temptations away from good 
reading to-day that it needs something more than 
an exhortation to develop a habit that will lead a 
youag man or young woman to sit down quietly and 
tead a good book by the hour when school days are 
past. 


To-day Frank Leslie’s Weekly is by far the best 
illustrated paper published, being better even than 
was Harper’s Weekly in its palmy days. It should 
be in every schoolroom, paid for by the board of 
education. It has no rival. ' 


W. H. Langdon, district attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, superintendent of schools of the city but ten 
months since, is after all official rascals with a 
sharp prong. He is in the class with Folk. 


In France most of the géography is purely local, 
and emphasizes their own nation. Slight time is 
given to the geography or history of other nations. 


[t 1s folly to try to make all children love classics. 
We do wonderfully well if we teach each to read 
the best in the class of reading which he prefers. 


Marietta, sacred and sweet Marietta College, is 
the first to have hazers fined in court under the new 
law. 


To excuse a child from a lesson because it is un- 
interesting is often little short of criminal. 


Kansas City, San Francisco, and Boston give the 
same time to arithmetic. 


Even John MacDonald consents to knocking “e” 
out of whiskey. 


Take all schools out of politics and keep them 
out. 
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THE WEEK 


A WELCOME RELIEF. 


To most sane people, who have regard for the 
decencies of politics and for the good name of their 
country, the ending of the political campaign must 
bring a sense of welcome relief. In New York 
and Massachusetts, the states where the campaign 
has been hottest, it has turned almost wholly upon 
personalities, and the bandying of charges back 
and forth. Perhaps this was inevitable under all 
the conditions, but it has been trying nevertheless 
to people of fine sensibilities. Questions of per- 
sonal character and record and the fitness of candi- 
dates can never be wholly.ignored; but it will be 
an occasion for satisfaction when these become less 
engrossing than they have been this year, and it is 
possible to discuss real issues and real principles of 
government and decide elections upon them. 


AN AWKWARD ISSUE WITH JAPAN. 


An awkward situation has been created by the 
action of the San Francisco school authorities in 
ordering Japanese children to separate schools. 
The laws of California authorize the establishment 
of separate schools for children of Oriental parent- 
age, and the San Francisco board of education 
acted under that law. Local prejudice on the Paci- 
fic coast runs high against Chinese and Japanese 
alike. But the Japanese are peculiarly sensitive at 
the present time to their treatment by the western 
nations, and the native press in Japan has com- 
mented with great bitterness upon the discrimina- 
tion to which Japanese children were subject in 
San Francisco. So deep is the resentment awak- 
ened that the Japanese government has felt obliged, 
through its ambassador at Washington, to make 
formal remonstrance and to ask redress. The 
treaty of 1894 with Japan expressly guarantees to 
Japanese subjects in the United States equal rights 
with American citizens, and Japan justly claims 
that the action of the San Francisco school author- 
ities is a violation of that treaty. 


CONFLICTING AUTHORITIES. 


[t is too much to expect foreign governments to 
understand the intricate relations which exist be- 
tween the national and local authorities in this 
country. They cannot see how it can be that the 
United States can make solemn treaty engage- 
ments like any other great Power, and still be pow- 
erless to enforce the obligations which it assumes. 
In a different form the issue is similar to that 
which arose some years ago in Louisiana, when 
certain Italian subjects were lynched. The federal 
government, in that case, vainly tried to secure 
justice. Finally, after some demur, it paid an in- 
demnity to Italy; but it was years before the re- 
sentment of the Italian government, which showed 
itself at the time in the recall of the Italian minis- 
ter, was appeased. If Italy could not understand 
our peculiarities then, it is not strange that Japan 
does not understand them now. 

THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


On the first vote in the House of Lords on the 
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Education Bill, the government was beaten by a 
majority of 200. Out of 256 votes recorded, only 
fifty-six were cast on the side of the government. 
The direct issue came on an amendment making 
religious instruction compulsory during a part of 
the daily school hours in all public elementary 
schools. This proposal struck at the essentiai fea- 
ture of the measure, which is expressly drawn to 
forbid compulsory religious instruction. The size 
of the majority is of no special significance, for the 
vote was nearly on party lines; but it points to an 
apparent intention on the part of the Opposition 
to avail itself uncompromisingly of the huge major- 
ity which it controls in the House of Lords, with- 
out regard to the effect which maybe produced on 
the public mind by the definite arraying of Lords 
against Commons. 


THE RELIGIOUS WAR IN FRANCE. 


A definite statement has been made, apparently 
with authority, of the policy of the new French 
cabinet regarding the religious question. If the 
churches do not abandon their attitude of resist- 
ance before the 12th of December their income 
and property will be sequestrated by the state; 
but the church buildings will be open for religious 
worship during the ensuing year, at the end. of 
which the separation law takes full effect. |The 
ecclesiastical authorities show no signs of yielding ; 
and the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux has is- 
sued a solemn warning to the faithful in France, 
laity and priests alike, to have nothing to do with 
the forming of associations to take over the church 
property in trust under the provisions of the law. 
Evidently there are stormy times ahead. 


AN INDIAN DISTURBANCH. 


It is a long time since we have had even a little 
Indian war; and the news that the Utes have quit 
their reservation in Utah, and are roaming over 
Wyoming, will be received with a good deal -of 
apprehension. Accounts are not very clear as to 
the nature of their grievances, but they have re- 
buffed the efforts made to conciliate them, and 
have declared that they will die sooner than go 
back to their reservation. The governor of Wyo- 
ming has appealed to the federal government for 
relief, and Secretary Taft, at the direction of the 
President, has ordered several troops of cavalry to 
take the field, to “round up” the roving bands and 
get them back to Utah. Whether this can be done 
without considerable bloodshed is doubtful; | but 
whenever it is accomplished, it is to be hoped that 
it may be followed by a_ searching investigation 
into the causes of the outbreak. 

AGAIN THE FISHERIES. 


The question of the rights of American fisher- 
men in the waters of Newfoundland is one which 
may be warranted to turn up about once a year or 
Just at present, the Newfoundlanders are bit- 
terly angry because the home government has en- 
tered into a modus vivendi with the United States 
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[Continued on page 516,) 
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THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN.—(III.) 


(Continued from page 505.) 





26. Who is “the fang’d and glittering one’? 

27. “The whole geography of the zlube.” Read 
“Salut au Monde.” Quote his salute to the world. 
Page 120. 

28. Why is he to sing of employments? 

29. How would the American point of view as_ to 
heroism differ from that of Europe? 

80. What is finally to compact these states? 

31. What is an “evangel-poem”? 

82. “I advance from the people.” What was his 
early environment? Read “There Was a Child Went 
Forth.” Page 282. 

33. Whitman’s theory as to evil? 

84. What does he give as the reason for the exist- 
ence of the universe? 

35. His attitude toward religion? 

86. In what is the real and permanent grandeur of 
these states to consist? 

87. Would ethics take the place of religion? Sup- 
port your answer by quotation of two lines. 

38. What illustration here of Whitman’s all-em- 
bracing charity? 

89. What is the “something else very great” that is 
to “make the whole coincide”? See next section. 

40. For what purpose does Whitman sing these 
chants? 

41. Name the three “greatnesses.” 

42. “Melange mine own.” Define melange. What 
do these six lines mean to you? 

43. “Suggesting themes.” What themes? 

44. From the song of the mocking-bird what idea 
comes to the poet as to the meaning of music in the 
world? 

45. For whom will the poet sing? Stedman says 
that Whitman takes the future into his patriotism and 
the world, as well as his own land. Do these lines jus- 
tify that assertion? 

46. “The true poem of riches.” What are the true 
riches? 

47. Prove that Whitman will not be troubled at be 
ing charged with egotism. 

48. “To prove you illustrious.” What light does this 
throw on the poet’s determination to sing of “physiol- 
ogy from top to toe”? 

49. His view as to the imperfections and mistakes of 
life? 

50. What is to Whitman the most beautiful thing 
that can happen to one? Read page 260, beginning 
“Come, lovely and soothing death.” 

51. Whitman’s view of miracles? 

52. What vow does Whitman make in regard to his 
songs? 

53.. Tow do the last two lines of this section re-en- 
force the meaning of the closing lines of section 5? 

54. Whitman’s definition of the soul? 

55. What is the soul to take from this life into the 
next? 

56. Whitman re-states here more emphatically the 
relation of the body to the soul. What is it? Compare 
I Cor. 3:16, 17. 

57. “Interlink’d, food-yielding lands!’ et. seq. 
We have here one of Whitman’s “Catalogues.” Are they 
“mere strings of names,” or does each expression add a 
distinct element to the picture called up by the poet? 

58. What is his object in trying to include all? 

59. Does Whitman's use of ejaculation and the ellip- 
tical sentence obstruct or obscure his meaning? 

Whitman has the solid prizes of the universe. Perse- 
vere and win them! 

60. Is there any such word as “harbinge’? What 
other newly-coined words do yon find in this poem? 
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What two canons of good English style does Whitman 
disregard? 

61. What is named as the special element in our 


country that was contributed by the Indians to the set- 
tlers of America? 


62. Effect produced upon the poet as he reviews the 
swift expansion of this country. 

63. Is this another “catalogue’? What does the 
poet get out of it? 

64. What is the rhapsodical speech? Would this 
section come under that head? What lines, if any, do 
you especially like in this section? In the poem? 

Do you understand the meaning of the expression 
“Cosmic consciousness”? Do you see any trace of it in 
this poem? 


-— 


A ROCK TALK.—(II.) 
BY AMY C. SCAMMELL. 


“Rocks as large as nf 

“A house, Miss Archer; and the glaciers drop 
them in the valleys, or wherever they happen to 
melt. I read that sometimes large valleys have 
been ruined by having thousands of tons of stones 
and mud left on them.” 

“T suppose you know that all great rocks were 
once parts of mountains; the ice-sheet carried 
great boulders hundreds of miles away from the 
mountains where they were formed. The Green 
Mountain giant is said to be the largest of these 
boulders in New England. It lies on a naked ledge 
in Whitingham, Vt. It is forty feet long, thirty feet 
wide, and its horizontal circumference is 125 feet. 
Its weight is 3,400 tons. Geology teaches us that 
nothing but moving ice could have broken off this 
huge rock, lifted it up, and carried it across the 
Deerfield Valley, 500 feet deep, and then planted it 
on the highest part of a rocky ledge. 

In Greensboro, Vt., is a rocking stone weighing 
seventy tons. It is so nicely balanced on its rocky 
supports that it can be easily moved by the hand. 
In parts of Vermont, the granite boulders are so 
many and so large that they almost cover the sur- 
face, and prevent cultivation. 

In Danvers, Mass., a rock called Ship rock, 
weighing 1,556 tons, has been purchased by a 
scientific society, and an iron ladder is attached to 
it. In other parts of Massachusetts means are 
being taken to preserve these boulders, since they 
are fast being used for building purposes. 

In the town of Richmond, Mass., are found 
trains of angular boulders, lying almost in a 
straight line, for ten or fifteen miles. 

The very sharp angles of great boulders show 
that their journey, if a long one, was made while 
incased in ice, or in a mass of earth. Is it not 
strange how they can be carried up the sides of 
high mountains? 

It is noticed that rhany rocks have curious mark- 
ings or scratches. These markings may be only 
the finest scratch, or they may be a furrow a foot 
deep, and several feet long. Sometimes we see a 
succession of chips partly started up. All these 
show the effect of drift-action. Once these mark- 
ings were supposed to be the language of a long- 
age people. Dighton rock, in Dighton, Mass.. 
has been the puzzle of many scholars. Now water 
tells the story of the rocks aright, 
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The Safe to Trust 


is a box in one of the safe deposit vaults of the 
Old Colony Trust Company. 


Your private safe may be a good one. Recent 
large fires, however, have demonstrated the wis- 
dom of keeping valuable papers in a modern safe 
deposit vault. 


The expense is trifling and the security abso- 
lute. Inspection of the vaults at either office 
cordially invited. 


Our illustrated SarzE Depostr Boox mailed free 
on reguest. 


The Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 
Main Office B h Offic 
Dem Building Lanpeet fa 'anaepaetee ; 52 = Place 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE BLODGETT READDBRS. By Frances E. Blodgett 
and Andrew B. Blodgett, superintendent of schools, 
Syracuse. 

A PRIMER. Cloth. 115 pp. Illustrated, partly in 
color. List price, 30 cents. 

A FIRST RBEADBR. Cloth. ix+131 pp. Illus- 
— With frontispiece in color. List price, 30 
cents. 

A SECOND READER. Cloth. 173 pp. Illustrated. 
With frontispiece in color. List price, 35 cents. 

A THIRD READER. Cloth. 259 pp. Illustrated. 
List price, 45 cents; mailing price, 55 cents. 

Boston, New York, Chicago, and London: Ginn & Co. 

The “Third Reader” of this admirable series has re- 

cently come from the press and maintains the standard 
of the “Primer,” “First Reader,” and “Second Reader,” 
marking a further development of the plan pursued in 
the lower books. In the first two books there were five 
hundred and twenty-nine words on two hundred and 
twenty-seven pages, making an average of two and one- 
third new words to a page, but giving an exceptionally 
large amount and variety of practice on those words un- 
til they are his own vocabulary. The “Third Reader” 
has special reference to the practical work of the school- 
room and is graded with unusual care. The subject- 
matter is varied and attractive, pure and elevating in 
tone, and full of action. In its selection care has been 
taken to include that which has not appeared before in 
school readers. The classic myths, fables, and fairy 
tales, the stories of adventure, biography, and _ history 
will awaken new interest in a wide range of subjects, 
while the nature stories and poems are chosen in the 
hope that the pupil may be led to a closer observation of 
outdoor life. The adaptability of the material for elass- 
room use is a pleasing feature. 


STARTING IN LIFE; WHAT EACH CALLING OF- 
FERS AMBITIOUS BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. By 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. With thirty illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 
Decorated cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 

Mr. Fowler is a genius. This book is as unique a 
success as has been presented to boys. No other man 
would have conceived such a plan; no other could have 
commanded a hundred such men to write for him. He 
presents thirty-one occupations, trades, and professions 
with three or more nationally prominent men in each to 
advise upon their desirability and feasibility. Any boy 
will consult this book with a relish. The book is in- 
tensely practical; it is unbiased and entirely removed 
from the prejudice of personal opinion. It tells the 
truth about the leading trades, businesses, and profes- 
sions, that the boy or young man, and his parent and 
teacher, may obtain advance information concerning 
the important callings,—what each has to offer, its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Mr. Fowler goes further— 
he not only shews the boy what each vocation may or 
may not be worth to him, but he tells him how to prop- 
erly prepare himself to enter the calling, and he assists 
him in determining, by self-examination, as to whether 
or not he will succeed better in one direction than in an- 
other. He literally tells the boy what kind of a boy be 
should be to succeed in any direction, informs him how 
to prepare for entering the calling chosen, and gives him 
most positive information regarding all of the occupa- 
tions he is likely to consider. At the close of each chap- 
ter, two or more men, who have made a success of the 
vocation discussed, tell why, and why not, they would 
advise a young man to enter their occupation. The book 
is handsomely illustrated by Charles Copeland, the Bos- 
ton artist. Mr. Fowler is particularly competent to 
present these facts. In the practice of his original busi- 
ness-profession he became a clearing-house of informa- 
tion. He was brought into the closest contact with all 
of the conditions which make for success and failure. 





THE BOYS’ LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Helen Nicolay. New York: The Century Company. 
Illustrations by Hambidge and others. 307 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

For boys and girls, for men and women there is no 
equally attractive book in reasonable compass. It covers 
the life and work, the times and conditiens, the friend- 
ship and associates of the greatest leader of the nine- 
teenth century. Emerson said: “The Bible cannot be 
closed until the last great man is born.” If there. was 


any man in any land in the nineteenth century to be 
added to the sacred annals of inspired men, that man 
was Abraham Lincoln, whose mission was divine as was 
that of no other statesman. For young people to grow 
up without the inspiration of this noble life would be 
little less blameworthy than for them not to know the 
Bible. As years go by, the nobility and far-reaching in- 
fluence of Abraham Lincoln’s character are being more 
and more widely recognized’ and highly honored. As 
Miss Helen Nicolay has written the story, it is a vivid 
and inspiring narrative, with the weight of authority— 
based upon the standard life of Lincoln, written by Lin- 
coln’s secretaries, Jobn G. Nicolay and John Hay. It is 
the best book of the best class of books for boys and 
girls. 

HALF HOURS WITH FISHES, REPTILES, AND 
BIRDS. By Charles Frederick Holder. New York: 
American. Book. Company. Cloth. 12mo. 255 pp. 
244 illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 

A delightful little volume in the province of nature 
study. The author has designed it for supplementary 
reading in the fifth year. Dry classifications are 
avoided, and interesting facts and incidents personally 
known to the writer are given in abundance. The il- 
lustrations are the very best, and are numerous enough 
to illuminate and impress the entire text. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By 8S. EB. Coleman, 
3. S., of the Oakland (Cal.) high school. Boston: D. C, 
Heath & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 458 pp. 340 illustra- 
tions._ Price, $1.25. 

We have here a complete text-book for a year’s course 
in physies, and by one who has had a wide experience 
in teaching the subjects with which he treats. It is in- 
tended for high grade secondary schools. It deals with 
gases, liquids, solids, heat, sound, light, electricity, and 
other themes in a masterly manner, and in a style and 
phraseology as free from technicality as such themes 
will permit. Test problems are added and questions 
given with every section, that the student may be 
taught to think and not simply memorize and absorb. 
THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH. By Alexander Gra- 

ham Bell. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Cloth. 129 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

A highly entertaining and at the same time a profound 
work on the organs of speech, how they are constructed 
and how they operate. The author treats of the larynx 
and thorax, the pharynx and mouth, the epiglottis, and 
soft palate, and in a learned and illuminating manner. 
There is a decided novelty in the themes dealt with that 
the public school teacher may wel! familiarize himself or 
herself with, so as to be able to perfect the speech of their 
pupils. At the same time the author reveals how deaf 
children may be aided to read the speech of others by 
watching the movement of the lips, and charts are given 
that cannot but assist to this highly beneficent end. 
ESSAYS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Selected 

and edited by William Lyon Phelps. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth.’ Holiday binding. 

This is a delightful book of Stevenson’s best essays, 
being his masterpieces in style. revealing also his per- 
sonality, character, opinions, philosophy, and faith. The 


notes are simple explanations with literary comment. 


The introduction is a charming presentation of the facts 
in his life in which there is most likely to be a general 
interest. The essays selected are: “On the Enjoyment of 
Unpleasant Places,” “An Apology for Idlers,” “Aes 
Triplex,” “Talk and Talkers,” “A Gossip on Romance,” 
“The Character of Dogs,’ “ A College Magazine,” 
“Books Which Have Influenced Me,” and “Pulvis_ et 
Umbra.” 





THACKERAY’S “HENRY ESMOND.” The History of 
Henry Esmond, Esq., a colonel in the service of Her 
Majesty Queen Anne. Written by himself. Macmil- 
lan’s pocket American and English classics. A series 
of English texts, edited for use in elementary and 
secondary schools, with critical introductions, notes, 
ete. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This edition of American and English classics which 
the Macmillans put out in a remarkably attractive and 
substantial manner for the startlingly low price of 
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twenty-five cents grows more and more interesting. 
Literally,.I have not been without some one of these 
books in my pocket for many a day, and by this means 
in odd minutes I am rereading most of the masters who 
were fading from mind and am reading many others 
that were not among the elect in those years. 


BERRY’S WRITING BOOKS. Book One, The Jingle 
Book; Book Two, The Mother Goose Book; Book 
Three, The Bird and Beast Book; Book Four, The 
Flower Book; Book Five, The Proverb Book. By J. 
H. Woodruff, Indianapolis, and H. W. Flickinger, 
Philadelphia. 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago: B. D. 
Berry & Co. 

Berry’s Writing Books offer a new way of teaching 
children tc write a legible hand. The scheme of drill ex- 
ercises is entirely new and unique. The subject matter 
is interesting, and is illustrated by artists of reputation. 
The authorship represents a happy union of experience 
in teaching with wide observation of the work done in 
schools. 


— « 


STANDARD NATURB SERIES. A manual of common 
American and European insects, reproduced in 
natural colors with their common and scientific names, 
Prepared under the supervision of William Bentenmul- 
ler. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price, 
25 cents. 

This is the handiest inexpensive book of common in- 
sects that has appeared under any auspices. There are 
one hundred and thirty-nine insects in natural colors 
with both the common and scientific names with a com- 
plete index. One could easily carry this and its compan- 
ion book on the common butterflies and moths in his 
pocket without being inconvenien¢ed by it. 


THE VOYAGES AND BPXPLORATIONS OF SAMUEL 
DE CHAMPLAIN (1604-1616). Narrated by himself. 
Translated by Annie Nettleton Bourne. Together with 
the voyage of 1603. Reprinted from “Purchas His Pil- 
grimes.” Edited, with introduction and notes, by Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne, Yale University. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. Illlustrated. Two volumes. 254 and 
229 pp. 

Champlain was the first explorer to make a detailed 
examination of the coast of New England and Nova 
Scotia and to prepare a full and accurate report of his 
observations. To him, likewise, we are indebted for our 
earliest exact acccounts of the Indians of New England, 
Eastern Canada, and New York. He is not only the 
chief of the early historians of New France, hut he was 
the founder of it. Whatever else one reads or leaves 
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_ unread, a student of American histo must read the ac- 


counts that Champlain gave so de 
histories one reads what scholarly men write lagen. gee 
the explorers did, but here, at j at 
ee — of a —— ee a —. did as ae 
of explorers in the very of a ‘region, and as a 
pioneer in one of the important pcan aye o4 one 
considers the importance of this work, it is amazing that 


and inexpensive 


terest in this of history. 
BONNY PRINCE. By Marion Sewell. “1 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. 


Illustrated. | pp. 


owner, of a fight with a burglar, of a life among gypsies 
who stole him, of a sale at the auction block, and of his 
final return to his old home and friends. Charmingly 
written and copiously illustrated, and a fine book to in- 
terest little pupils in the reading hour. . 


A LONGFELLOW CALENDAR. Edited by Anna 
Harris Smith. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Holl- 
day edition. Portrait. Price, 50 cents. 

Here are three hundred and sixty-five beautiful poetic 
selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Each day has its rhythmic message from the 
pen of this most beloved of poets. ‘Thus is revealed the 
wealth of his resources. Miss Smith has done her work 
with skill. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Was oe Gor Deatectian Literatur.” (2 vols.) By Eduard En- 


gel. Le : G, Freytag. 

“Engl jpelling Simplified, as recommende’ by President 
Roosevelt, Andrew Carnegie, Mark Twain, Brander Matthews, et 
al.” Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

“Travels of a Lycmrtns 4 and Others.”” By Mrs. James Kdwin 
Morris. Price, 35 cents.—*Bunny — Eyes.”’ By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. Price, 35 cents.—‘*Modern Greek ipley Te es.”” Selected 
by Joan A. Byrne. Price,40 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

“Die Ce we seg Grundlagen der Kultur der Gegenwart.”’ Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner. e 

‘The Lady of the Decoration.” By Frances Little. Price, $1.00. 
New York: The Century Company. 

“‘A First Book of Poetics.”” By Martha Hales Schackford. Price, 
60 cents. Boston: Benjamin H. born & Co. : 

“First Year English.” By Emogene 8. Simons. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘The Higher Study ef Enelish.”” By Albert S.Cook. Price, $1.00. 
—Talks on Teach Literature.’’” By Arlo Bates. Price, $1.20. 
Boston: Honghton in & Co. 

“Rhetoric and English Composition.’’ By Geerge R. Carpenter. 
Price, $1.10.—“The Wonder-Children.” By Charies J. Bellamy. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 








NEW BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 








GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By BertHa M. Brown, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


trated. Price, 45 cents. 
Coiton’s Elementary Physiology. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES 


164 pages. Beautifully illus- 


This book is for intermediate grades and serves as an introduction to 


DAYS AND DEEDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By GERTRUDE L, SToneE and M. Grace FICKETT. 


These two books present industrial and 


social life in the time of the colonies in stories charmingly told. The chief characters are chil- 
dren, and the illustrations are historically accurate. 


HAAREN’S NEW WRITING BOOKS 


By Joun H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools, the City of New York. Six books. 


These books have a uniform intermedia) slant. 


The letter forms are simple, legible, and of 


great beauty. This is essentially a movement series. As the work progresses, the pupil is shown 
how the letter forms are based on the movement exercises. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be inserted 
under th's heading are solicited from school 
ern in every state in the Union. To be 
ae tnese contributions should be short 
hensive. Copy should be received 

by the edi oo not later ti Friday preceding 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

November 9: New England Associa- 

tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 9: Berkshire County 
(Mass. ) Teachers’ Association, 
Pittsfield. 


November 12, 13: National Associa- 


tion of State Universities, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

November 16, 17: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Tilton. 

November 26, 27, 28: Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, Portland. 


November 26, 27, 28: Oregon State 
Teachers’ .Association, Eastern 
Division, Pendleton. 

November 30-December 1: Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 30, December 1: Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Steu- 
benville. 

November 30, Decembew 1 and 2: 
Social Education Couagress, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 


December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Economic 
Association, American Political 
Science Association, American So- 
ciological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

December 27, 28, 29: Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW «NGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON. The annual meet- 
ing of the Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held here October 22, 
26, 27 with a very large attendance. 
These officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, M. P. Dutton, Augusta; vice- 
president, Professor A. J. Roberts, 
Waterville; secretary and treasurer, 
Ernest Palmer, Dexter; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Blake, Portland; executive commit- 
tee, M. P. Dutton, Augusta; Ernest 
Palmer, Dexter; Professor A. J. Rob- 
erts, Waterville; Mrs. Elizabeth S&S. 
Blake, Portland; C. E. Tilton, Ban- 
gor; auditors, W. F. Mallett, Farm- 
ington; W. S. Russell, Gorham; D. J. 
Colby, Skowhegan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The fifty-third 
annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Association 
met here October 19 and 20 with the 
following program :— 

Friday—Address, “The Teachers’ 
Endowment,” President Charles L. 
White, Colby College; address, ‘““The 
State and Its Schools,” President 
William J. Tucker, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; report of educational council, 
Samuel W. Robertson, secretary, 
Rochester; address, ‘““The Teacher and 
the Salary,” Superintendent Payson 
Smith, Auburn, Me., president Maine 
Teachers’ Association; discussion 


' “How Fully do the Public Schools 


Meet Their Responsibilities for D:- 
veloping Strong and Worthy Charac- 
ters and Efficient Workers,” Rev. Ed- 


gar Blake, pastor St. Paul’s church, 
Manchester; Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
member board of instruction, Ports- 
mouth; E. J. Burnham, editor Man- 
chester Union; Frank S. Sutcliffe, su- 
perintendent of schools, Newport. 
Special meetings—Music Teachers’ 
Association, chairman, Arthur BE. 
French, Dover, topic for discussion, 
“Problems That Perplex”; Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, chairman, Frances 
G. Holt, Claremont, topic for discus- 
sion, “Pencil Drawing”; address, 
“Rejected Manuscripts,” Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Exeter, author of “The 
Real Diary of a Real Boy.” 
Saturday—Address, “Social Func- 
tions of the Public Schools,” Arthur 
D. Call, principal Second North 
school, Hartford, Conn.; address, 
“Pupils in the Upper End of the 
Class,” William C. Bates, superin- 
tendent of schools, Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. A portrait of John Han- 
cock, first governor of Massachusetts 
under the constitution, by Walter 
Gilman Page, has been presented to 
the John Hancock school, Parmenter 
street, by the John Hancock chapter, 
D. A. R., for the 126th anniversary of 
his inauguration. Miss Ellen C. Saw- 
tell, principal, welcomed the com- 
pany, and Mrs. Washington Benedict, 
regent, presented the portrait, which 
was received by David A. Ellis of the 
school board after it was unveiled by 
John Lathrop Priest, a descendant of 
John Hancock. Mayor Fitzgerald 
was introduced, and quoted some 
noble expressions illustrating the 
lofty character of Hancock. The por- 
trait of John Hancock is a copy of the 
one owned by the late Captain James 
Scott. A tablet given by the mother 
of Mr. Page bears this inscription:— 

John Hancock, first governor of 
Massachusetts under the state consti- 
tution. inaugurated October 25, 1780. 
Fresented to John Hancock school by 
John Hancock chapter, D. A. R., Octo- 
ber 25, 1906. 

NEWBURYVORT. The case of 
George A. Dickey vs. trustees of the 
Putnam school, Newburyport, has 
been decided in the superior court in 
favor of Mr. Dickey, who was 
awarded $490.04, which included in- 
terest. Mr. Dickey was formerly 
principal of the high and Putnam 
schools, the salary being divided, the 
city paying $1,600 and the _ trustees 
$400. Owing to dissatisfaction in the 
second year, 1898-99, the trustees re- 
fused to pay the $400, hence the suit. 

OUINCY. Hon. John Barrett, 
United States minister to Colombia 
and ex-minister to Siam, Argentina, 
and Panama, visited Dr. and‘ Mrs, 
Horace Mann Willard of the Quincy 
Mansion school recently. After lunch- 
ing with the girls in the family d'n- 
ing room, Mr. Barrett gave an infor- 
mal address before the school in Liv- 
ermore hall. It was an enthusiastic 
audience that greeted his reminis- 
cenees of his own varied career. 

WORCESTER. “The Get-To- 
gether Club,” which is the Worces- 
ter County Superintendents’ Clnbh, 
will meet at the State Mutual res- 
taurant on Saturday, December 10 
with Secretary George H. Martin of 
the state board of elucation and 
Professor George I. Alden as speak- 
ers. 

AYER. The union meeting of the 
Teachers’ Institute with the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the North- 
west Middlesex Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. held in Ayer October 24, was a 
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most successful occasion. In the 
morning Dr. James Chalmers of 
Fitchburg gave a bright and helpful 
talk on “The Teacher of District No. 
4.”- His closing advice was “Don’t 
sour, keep sweet.” In the afternoon 
Charles G. Ames, D. D., of Boston, 
on the topic, “The Task of Free 
Society,” gave a talk full of excellent 
thought. The grade meetings were 
held in the high school building, and 
some fine talent was there in exer- 
cises especially adapted to the teach- 
ing of different subjects. C. S. Ly- 
man, superintendent of Hudson 
schools, spoke on geography; John T, 
Prince of the state board on class 
management and language; Arthur 
Boyden of Bridgewater normal on his- 
tory; I. H. Daniels of Springfield en 
drawing; Walter Sargent of the state 
board on “The Relation uf the Arts to 
the High School Course”; J. W. Mac- 
Donald of the state board on oral 
reading and literature; Miss G. E. 
Bigelow of the Boston normal on 
arithmetic. Superintendent 0. C. 
Evans of Pepperell is the president 
for the next year. 

CARLISLE. The committee voted 
a short time ago to hire a room in 
the village, close its own outlying 
scbool, and make a more satisfactory 
assignment of work to the teachers. 
This was done mainly because of the 
crowded condition of the village 
schools and the lack of pupils in the 
outlying school. 

WARE. The convention of Hamp- 
shire county teachers was held here 
October 26 with about 100 attend- 
ing. The morning exercises opened 
at the high school with de- 
votional exercises conducted by 
Rev. George B. Hatch and an ad- 
dress of welcome by Judge Henry C. 
Davis, chairman of the school board. 
After singing by pupils of the eighth 
grade under the direction of Miss 
Annie P. Stevenson the opening ad- 
dress on “The Exalted Vocation” 
was given by Edwin A. Grosvenor, 
professor of modern government and 
international law in Amherst Col- 
lege. An address was given by Wil- 
liam L. Judkins, supervisor of draw- 
ing in the Ware schools, on “The 
Initiative in Human _ Enterprise,” 
and following this was an interesiing 
address and discussion on “Proper 
Relationship of Grammar and High 
Schools,” John T. Prince of Boston, 
a member of the state board of edu- 
eation, making the address. Miss 
Ella L. Sweeney. assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Providence, R. 
L., gave an address before the teach- 
ers in primary grades on “The Place 
of the Story in Early Educat‘on.” 
The reports of officers were given 
and accepted and new officers were 
elected as follows: President, Clar- 
ence B. Roote, principal of the 
Northampton high school; vice-presi- 
dents, M. H. Bowman of Easthamp- 
ton, Miss Nellie Ryan of Haydenville, 
and W. H. Weiss of Ware; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Susan Browne of 
Northampton: delegate to state con- 
vention, G. W. Cox, superin‘endent 
of schools in Ware. At the close of 
the business session an uddress was 
given by George I. Aldrich, superin- 
tendent of schools in Brookline, on 
“The Teachers’ Annuity Guild,” a 
subject new to the teachers of Hamp- 
shire county. The principal address 
of the convention was given by Wil- 
liam J. Tucker, president of Dart- 
mouth College, on “The New Ideals 
Before the Youth of Our Country.” 
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SPRINGFIELD. The fifty-ninth 
annual convention of the Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association held 
two successful sessions at the Central 
high school October 26, and was at- 
tended by leading educators from 
this and neighboring states. About 
1,000 teachers enjoyed the fine pro- 
gram. Walter V. McDuffee of this 
city as president of the association 
presided. He announced the foliow- 
ing committees to serve for the con- 


vention: Necrology, A. P. Irving of 
this city, H. B. Lawrence of Holy- 


oke, and A. D. Fuller of Palmer; 
nominations, H. W. Kittredge of 
Westfield, Miss Alice Thos of Chico- 
pee, and J. C. Worcester of West 
Springfield; resolutions, Louis P. 
Slade of Chicopee, C. D. Stiles of 
Westfield, and Mary L. Sawyer of 
this city. The feature of the morn- 
ing gathering was the address made 


by President William J. Tucker of 


Dartmouth College on “The New 
Ideals Before the Youth of the Coun- 
try.” The high school section was in 
charge of George W. Miner of West- 
field. The speaker of the morning 
for this section was Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs of Brown Univer- 


sity, who spoke on “How Character 
Grows.” At its conclusion the dis- 
cussion was led by Principal W. R 


Newhall of Wesleyan Academy, 
Professor George HE. Dawson of 
Mount Holyoke College. The gram- 
mar school section met in the assem- 
bly hall with John C. Gray of Chico- 
pee as chairman. Superintendent A. 
B. Blodgett of Syracuse, N. Y., spoke 
on “Development of Character.” The 
nominating committee reported as 
follows: President, George W. Miner 
of Westfield; vice-president, John C. 
Gray of Chicopee; secretary, Mary E. 
Lawley of Holyoke; treasurer, Clar- 
ence A. Brodeur of Westfield; dele- 
gate to state delegation, William 
Orr of this city; delegate to state 
council of education, Carlos B. Ellis 
of this city, and these nominations 
were confirmed. 


and 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Presidents of four- 
teen different colleges and ‘universi- 
ties of New England held the fiftieth 
annual meeting of the Association of 


Colleges in New England here last 
week. Problems of college ‘policy 
and management suggested by the 
various members of the association 


were discussed. Each of the follow- 
ing institutions is represented by its 
president and a professor: Yale, Har- 
vard, Brown, Dartmouth, University 
of Vermont, Williams, Bowdoin, Mid- 
dlebury. Amherst, Trinity, Wesleyan, 
Tufts, Boston, and Clark. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Dr. William 
H. Allen has been conductirig exami- 
nations of school children in New 
York on behalf of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
According to Dr. Allen two-thirds of 
the school children in the poor dis- 
tricts are mentally incapacitated be- 
cause of critical ailments. “We have 
examined 97,000 children,” he says, 
“and two-thirds of these are physi- 
cally unfit for the educational advan- 
tages they receive. Twenty-nine per 
cent. of this number are afflicted with 
eye trouble and the remainder have 
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enlarged nostrils and unhealthiness in 
the organs of hearing.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Francis L. Car- 
dozo, the deposed supervising princi- 
pal, has instituted in the district su- 
preme court proceedings for manda- 
neus against George W. Baird, Oliver 
M. Atwood, John F. Cook, William V. 
Cox, Barton W. Everman, Justina R. 
Hill, Ellen Spencer Mussey, James 
F. Oyster, and Mary C. Terrell, com- 
prising the board of education, to 
compel his restoration to his former 
position. Mr. Cardozo claims that 
the attempted dismissal is illegal be- 


cause he was not afforded the right 
of trial after charges had been pre- 
ferred against him, and asks the 
court to determine as matter of law 
that he still is a teacher in the public 
schools, to wit: supervising principal, 
and as such entitled to all the rights, 
dignities, privileges, and emoluments 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books ” 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 




















vf that office. The position taken by 
the board of education that no 
charges had been preferred against 
Mr. Cardozo and that bis dismissal 
was for “the good of the service” is 
denied by the petitioner, who sets out 
in detail the interviews had with Su- 
perintendent Chancellor, the charge 
that Mr. Cardozo had _ written an 
anonymous communication to a local 
newspaper, the attempt to prove the 
authorship by comparison with the 
handwriting of the petitioner, eualmi- 
nating in an alleged statement by 
Dr. Chancellor to Mr. Cardozo, Octo- 
ber 17, to this effect: “I shall recom- 
mend your dismissal to the members 
of the board of education this after- 
noon.” 


* _— 
> 


A particularly notable effort to 
increase the educational usefulness 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and other museums of the metro- 
pqlitan district is to begin November 
9. A “Committee on the Utilization 
of Museums of Art by Schools and 
Colleges” has just sent out its notice 
of public lectures at Huntington 
Chambers hall. It has inaugurated 
a series of six public lectures, to be 
given as follows: November 9, Pro- 
fessor H. Langford Warren of Har- 
vard University, “What May the 
Schools Do to Advance the Under- 
standing of Art’; November 16, Pro- 
fessor George Santayana of Harvard 
University, “Sculpture”; November 
23, W. P. P. Longfellow, trustee of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, “Architec- 
ture’; December 7, Johu La Farge, 
“The Consideration of Painting”: 
December 14, John La Farge, “The 
Consideration of:the Minor Arts’: 
December 21, Walter Sargent, agent 
of the state board of education, 
“Museums of Art and Public 
Schools.” The lectures will begin 
at 8 p. m. These lectures are open 
to all who wish to attend. It is 
hoped particularly that teachers in 
colleges and public schools and those 
who are preparing themselves for 
the teaching profession will take a- 
vantage of an opportunity which will 
be of value to them. M. S. Prichard 
makes his headquarters at Simmons 
College. Applications for the tickets 
are to be made to him. Another of 
the activities of this utilization com- 
mittee is a series of lectures on art 
similar in character to those arranged 
by Simmons College during the past 





three years. Courses of ten lectures 


_each have been arranged as follows: 


Sidney N. Deane, A. B., Yale, 1902; 
Fellow of Yale College, 1903-6; 
American school at Athens, 1904; as- 
sistant curator of the department of 
classical art, M. F. A.; “Greek Art,” 
Fridays, 3.30 to 4.30 p. m., beginning 
January 4 John O. Sumner, asso- 
ciate professor of history, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; “‘Sculp- 
ture of the Italian Renaissance”; the 
lectures will be partly illustrated by 
the stereopticon; Tuesdays, 3:30 to 
4.30 p. m., beginning January 8. Miss 
Alicia M. Keyes, “Painting;’’ ten pic- 
tures by ten different artists will b:2 
studied after their artistic and his- 
toric relations have been considered; 
Thursdays, 3.30 to 4.30 p. m., begin- 
ning January 10. Miss Cecilia Beaux, 
the well-known portrait painter, will 
also give two addresses, the dates 
and subjects of which will be an- 
nounced later. These lectures have 
the purpose of assisting teachers and 
students of teaching, both men and 
women, in class work. They are, 
however, open to others. The classes 
are limited in number and will be 
filled in the order of application. 
Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
eation George H. Martin and Super- 
intendent Stratton D. Brooks of the 
Boston public schools have both rec- 
ommended that teachers in public 
schools and normal school students 
take advantage of these public lec- 
tures and classes. The membership 
of the committee under which this 
work has been inaugurated is as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Charles W. Eliot, 
president of Harvard University; 
vice-chairman, Henry  Lefavour, 
president of Simmons College; Ella 
Lyman Cabot of the state board of 
education; Frances R. Morse; Anna 
PD. Slocum; J. R. Coolidge, Jr., tem- 
porary director of the Museum of 
Fine Arts; Paul H. Hanus, professor 
of the history and art of teaching, 
Harvard University; Walter Sargent, 
agent of the state board of education: 
H. Langford Warren, professor of 
architecture, Harvard University; 
secretary, M. S. Prichard. 


— = a 


School Examiner—‘What is the 
meaning of false doctrine?” 

School Boy—“Please, sir, it’s when 
the doctor gives the wrong stuff to 
the people who are sick.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 509.) 





which, in their judgment, sacrifices 
their rights. The text of the agree- 
ment has just been published, from 
which it appears that American fish- 
ermen are to be allowed to use purse 
seines and to ship Newfoundlanders 
in their crews, provided that they do 
so outside the three-mile limit. Also, 
they are exempted from the provi- 
sions of the Newfoundland foreien 
fishing vessels act. On the other 
hand, they are to pay lizlt dues and 
report at custom houses when it is 
possible to do so, and are not to fish 
on Sundays. These are generous con- 
cessions, and it is obvious why they 
should be more pleasing to American 
than to Newfoundland fishermen. 


A GIGANTIC HOAX, 


Homerie laughter has resounded 
over Germany, and a large part of 
the inhabited globe besides, over a 
recent incident at Berlin. A clever 
American swindler of German ante- 
cedents, availing himself of the gen- 
eral instructions given to German 
soldiers, when not under the com- 
mand of their own officers, to place 
themselves at the disposal of any offi- 
cer who requisitions their services, 
arrayed himself in the uniform of a 
captain of foot-guards, and took com- 
mand of a dozen soldiers whom he 
met on the streets. With them he 
went to Kopenick, a suburb of Ber- 
lin, perempterily arrested the burgo- 
master and treasurer “by order of his 
majesty,” sent them into Berlin un- 
der escort of two of the soldiers, sta- 
tioned the rest as a guard around the 
town ball, and then proceeded to get 
away with what funds be found in 
the town treasury. It was not until 
frantic appeals had been made by 
telegraph and telephone to the au- 
thorities at Berlin to explain the 
summary arrest that the startled in- 
habitants of Kopenick became aware 
of the hoax which had heen played 
upon them, and the soldiers who 
had been requisitioned were released 
from their posts. It all reads like a 
screaming farce aimed at German 
militarism, but it is a veritable inct 
dent. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


iw order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 





The late George W. Harris of Bos- 
ton has given Brown University a 
splendid collection of books in mem- 
ory of his father, Luther M. Harris, 
who graduated from Brown in 1861. 
George Harris has been well known 
asa connoisseur and collector of 
works of art and its literature. The 
gift includes over 3,000 volumes. In 
addition he has given a fine lot of 
paintings, pieces of sculpture, and ex- 
quisite designs in pottery, glass, and 
bronze. Among the paintings are a 
Rembrandt, a Tintoretto, a Valas- 
quez, an Andrea del Sarto, and a Mu- 
rillo. These gifts will be placed on 
exhibition in Manning hall. 

On October 19 Professor Charles 
F. Kent of Yale University, for- 
merly of Brown, opened the Provi- 
dence Biblical Institute by a public 
lecture in Manning hall on “The 
Value of Palestinian Geography in 
Bible Study.” In addition to pub- 
lic lectures there will be regular lec- 
ture courses and “study classes,” one 
of which Professor Henry T. Fowler 
of Brown has in charge. 

George P. Winship, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown library, delivered 
an address on October 18 before the 
Harvard Anthological Club vf Cam- 
bridge. His subject was “Explora- 
tions Among the Indian Ruins of 
Arizona.” 

From the 26th to the 29th of De- 
cember a series of meetings of four 
different educational associations 
will be held at Brown University. The 
American Historical Association will 
hold its twenty-second annual meet- 
ing, the American Economic Associa- 
tion its nineteenth, the American 
Political Science Association will 
hold its third, and the American So- 
ciological Society its second. About 
four hundred delegates are expected 
to be present at these meetings. The 
members of the committee of ar- 
rangements from the Brown faculty 
are Professors Dealey, Gardner, Mac- 
Donald, Munro, Ward, and Wilson, 
and Librarians Koopman and Win- 
ship. 

The registration of students in 
Brown University for this year 
shows the following figures: Seniors, 
161; juniors, 167; sophomores, 187; 
freshmen, 214; special students, 79; 
graduates, 108; total registration, 
916. 

A university extension lecture 
course is to be offered to the teachers 
of Providence by the college corpo- 
ration. Bach course consists of ten 
lectures. They are upon four sub- 
jects: English (“The Victorian 
Poets”), “French Drama,” Goethe's 
“Faust,” and “The Beginnings of 
English Colonization in America.” 
These courses are open to anybody 
upon payment of a small fee and 
may count for a degree. Professors 
Crosby, Langdon, Von Klenze, and 
MacDonald are the instructors. 

Edgar 1. Marston, trustee of 
Brown University, has given the col- 
lege a new field-house, to be erected 
on Andrews field at a cost of $12,000. 
It is to be a two-story building of a 

size to accommodate all teams of the 
college as well as visitors. It is to 





be fitted up in thoroughly modern 
fashion for health and convenience, 
Professor T. A. Jaggar, Jr., of the 
geological department in Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, will 
give two lectures on “Darth Move- 
ments” with special reference to re- 
cent disasters. They will be ‘“Vol- 
canoes,” on November 19; and 
“Earthquakes,” on November 26, 
These will be followed by two _lec- 
tures by Professor C. T. Winchester 
of Wesleyan on two English essay- 
ists: on December 10, “Hazlitt”; on 
December 17, “Wilson.” These lec- 
tures are a part of the course of pub- 
lie lectures to be given during the 
season of 1906-1907, the rest of which 
will come after the holiday season. 


Mme. Delphine Duval, for nearly 
thirty years in charge of the French 
department at Smith College, died 
October 22 after a protracted illness. 
Mme. Duval was a native of France 
and was about fifty years old. She 
leaves no relatives either in this 
country or in her native land. 


The board of overseers of Harvard 
University has voted to accept the 
recommendations of the president 
and fellows in regard to the follow- 
ing appointments:— 

Miscellaneous—Walter B,. Cannon, 
’96, George Higginson professor of 
physiology, from September 1, 1906; 
W. T. Porter, professor of compara- 
tive physiology, from September 1, 
1906; W. Lichenstein, assistant in 
charge of Kuropean history in the 
college library, from September 1, 
1906; J. L. Stackpole, ’95, lecturer on 
patent law for one year, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1906; B. Rand, ’79, libra- 
rian in charge of the philosophical li- 
brary in Emerson hall, from August 
1, 1906. 

Instructors for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1906—T. C. F. Dutch, ’01, 
equity; P. L. Miller, ’99, bills and 
notes; A. 8S. Hills, ’00, public speak- 
ing; B. G. Willard, public speaking; 
P. H. Churchman, French; C. R. 
Post, ’04, French and Italian; E. H. 
Wilkins, Italian and Spanish; A. F. 
Blakeslee, ’00, botany; W. C. Brenke, 
mathematics; G. C. Evans, mathe 
matics. 

Austin teaching fellows for one 
year from September 1, 1906—A. F. 
Blakeslee, ’00, botany; J. G. Grossen- 
bacher, botany. 

Assistant for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1906—H. M. Boylston, ’03; 
metallurgy and metallography; J. T. 
Bishop, history: J. W. Plaisted, °06, 
history: R. G. Usher, ’01, history; N. 
Kelley, 06, government; P. R. Frost, 
landscape architecture; H. D. Gay- 
lord, mathematics; G. E. Doyer, 
mathematics; E. J. Saunders, phys- 
iography; F. H. Lahee, '05, geology. 

They also voted to accept the resig- 
nation of L. W. Biddle, ’02, Austin 
teaching fellow in hotany, which 
went into effect on September 1. 

Professor Cannon was _ instructor 
in zeology from 1899 to 1900 and as- 
sistant professor of anatomy and 
physiology from 1902 till the present, 

Professor Henry Bullard Richard- 
sori, head of the department of Ger- 
man, an instructor at Amherst Col- 
lege since 1878, died in Amherst Octo- 
ber 17. Professer Richardson was 
born in Franklin, Mass., in 1844. Fit- 
ting for college at both Phillips Exe- 
ter and Phillips Andover academies, 
he graduated from Amherst in 1869. 
Following his graduation he was in- 
structor in Latin and Greek In_ the 
college for four years. From 1878 to 
1876 he was instructor in the classics 
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in the Springfield high school. ihe 
following two years he spent as a 


Women of Western Reserve U ni j 
The building is to be situated sou 
west of Guilford House and west of 
Haydn hall. Its dimensicns are 60x90 
feet. %& 

One hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars have been received lately 
by the university for giving instruc- 
tion in sociology and political selence, 
A committee of both undergraduate 
colleges has made a report in respect 
to the articulation of these subjects 
and of economics. 

In Oberlin College this year’s at- 
tendance shows a gain of about 125 
over the figures last year. The pres- 
ent freshman class is the largest in 
the history of the institution. The 
complete enrollment follows: College, 
747; theological seminary, 47; conser- 
vatory of music, 49; academy and 
art, 323. 





PERSISTENT. 


“It’s useless, sir. I have already 
refused to marry you twice.” 

“That's all right. I only want you 
to marry me once.”—Browning Mag- 


$2.25 $205 $2.05 
NEW YORK 
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JOY LINE 


~— Service. 


BOSTON (Direct) 
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Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2824. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 








Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al! 
Threugh Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


5:18 
TEACHERS’ 


FIOBER “cen 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 





AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY " tilexao'"® 


OLL&-E BUR 
Rocsmnaende candidates cad —es ‘its tabeénes in securing ap pointments, 
NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 








The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FickertT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 


Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 2-A Beacon Strect, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 soyteton $e 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


TE SCIENCE ownaunn. u 


KeépYourLisht: 
Seep 


I. General Teachers Send ter F | 
REE gamer sy ten end at once for Form B 


Ill. Business Employment Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


WOODWAR TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 


—- — 





Correspondence invited. 





Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Tec hnical, and Practical Educators 





Free registration in all depart- 
ments. ‘ No position — No pay.” 

We have good vacancies in all 
departments. 














CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Rhetoric and English Composition............ Oarpenter. The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. $1.10 
The Wonder Children.....................eeeee Bellamy. s - of — 1.50 
History of Modern English............ onmouds Paul. a 1 a a 2.50 
Memories and Thoughts... ......-.++....00--++. Harrison. " " " 2.00 
The Higher Stady of English ..... bectae coeds Cook. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston oa. 
Talks on Teaching Literature ... ...........- Bates. 1.20 
Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur......... Engel. G. Freytag, ae ecmeminen 
English Spelling Simplified................... Roosevelt Laird & Lee, Chicago, Ill. —— 
PUY COUN GRRUOE 6 ce csrntlde Ve beccdidec cocceccse Hulbert. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 3.50 
David Garrick and His Circle ................ Parsons. ne is 4 o 2.75 
ee ee ee LE LRe Crete eee Simons. Silver, Burdett & Co., * -60 
Boys and Girls from George Eliot LPcaeiebes ace Sweetser. Duffield & Co., _ 2.00 
The Century Co., as 1,00 


The Lady of the Decoration................... Little. 


A first Book of Poetics.. Schackford. Benj.H.Sanborn & Co., Boston .60 


Travels of a Waterdrop and Others.. -» Morris. A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago 35 
Bunny Bright Byes .... .... ........ secs cececeee Smith. a = - 35 
Modern Greek Fairy Tales ...............-.+. Byrne [Ed.] ** - we “4 40 
Men and Women of the French Revolution. Gibbs. Lippincott, Philadelphia —. 
po eer Richmond. Doubleday, Page x &o., N, LY. 
Heroes Every Chick Should Know........... Mabie [Ed.] = -90 
The Breath of the Runners................... Mears. F. A. Stokes & Co., “6 — 
Indian Boys and Girls ...... .... Haines. " xt ed " wo 
Text-Book on the Strength of Materials bdeee Slocum. Ginn & Co , Boston 2.00 
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UNIVERSITY $= for Catalogues 


Price-List, % | 
Pu BLISHING: = Information, 
$ 27.20 West ‘234 St. 


COMPANY @$ « New York « 


N. EB. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
eet BOSTON, MASS. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 

















TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
A. G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called te the new course of Household Arts. 




















A the Principal, 




















NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
SVs both man For catalogues address 
the Principal, 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. Principal 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The National Magazine for No- 
vember has a distinctively harvest 
festival Thanksgiving spirit. Its edi- 
tor, Joe Mitchell Chapple, has taken 
a trip back to his old home in North 
Dakota, riding through the great 
wheat fields and rich country of that 
remarkable state, and he draws a 
vivid picture of the wealth and 
grandeur which he found (most of the 
time looking from the windows of a 
Pullman) and this he compares with 
the conditions more than twenty 
years ago when he went with his 
father’s household goods and farm 
machinery and stock into the great 
wheat state. Senator Hansbrough 
and W. R. Kellogg are-also contribu- 
tors to the North Dakota articles, 
which form a great feature of this 
number. These articles are splen- 
didly illustrated, and give one a re- 
markably clear idea of the develop- 
ment that has taken place in this— 
one of the richest of Uncle Sam’s 
great states. 
—_ —_—_@ — — 
Varieties. - 
IDENTIFYING THEM. 

“Diplomatic relations, papa,—?”’ 

“Oh, diplomatic relations, my son, 
are city cousins, and the like, who 
can arrive in Podunkville in the early 
sumer, stay till the frost is on the 
pumpkin, keep on the good side of 
their rural kin all the time, and yet 
prevent the latter from visiting them 
in the city during the winter, and still 
not lose-out on invitations to the coun- 
try for the next summer.”—Tom P. 
Morgan, in Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion for November. 





He once was in the social swim, 
But he is there no more; 
He caught a cramp in his bank ac- 
count, 
And had to wade ashore. 





BUT KEEP YOUR DISTANCE. 

She—“Would you like to have me 
sing ‘For All Eternity’ for you?’ 

He (seizing the opportunity, also 
her hand) —“Indeed—indeed I would.” 
ALI. IS NOT COLD THAT BLIS- 

TERS. 

Hubby (at dinner)—“Aren’t you 
rather extravagant, my love, buying 
venison?” 

Wifey—“Oh, it isn’t dear.” 

Hubby—“Well, I had 
about it myself.” 


doubts 


“Madge is dreadfully skinny, but 
she looks the picture of health for all 
that.” 

“The picture of health in a poor 
frame, so to speak.” 


IN JOB LOTS. 
“Mercy! just think of the marriage 
fees a Mormon has to pay!” 
“Oh, probably the minister allows 
him excursion rates.” 
pik: 72 0 ee ST ee 
Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 





Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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KEITH’S. 
There will be no less than a dozen 


what are termed “star acts” in the | 


bill arranged for the week com- 
mencing Monday, November 12, at 
Keith’s theatre. James J. Morton, 


“a fellow of infinite jest,” is one of | 


the most unique monologue enter- 
tainers in vaudeville. His methods 
are entirely original and his material 
always new, while his personality is 
very magnetic. The six musical 
Cuttys present a most 
strumental act. They are “really 
and truly” brothers and sisters, pos- 
sessed of remarkable ability and 
versatility. One of the noticeable 
features in connection with their 
performance is that they are 
lute masters and mistresses of all 
the instruments they introduce in 
their delightful entertainment, ‘The 


former preacher, Edwards Davis, is | 
one of the big successes of the pres- 
playlet, | 
climax of | 
scene. Mr. | 


ent season in his powerful 
“The Unmasking,” the 
which is a great duel 
Davis is Supported by a capital com- 
pany. Another of the acts imported 


this season exclusively for the Keith | 


circuit will make its Boston debut. 
It is the Four Ifarveys, the most 
wonderful performers on the wire | 


that have ever been known on _ the 
stage. The Rialto quartet, harmonists 


and humorists; the Three Donals. phen- | 


omenal gymnasts; Julia Redmond 
and company in a very funny farce 
let; Emerson and Baldwin, comedy 
jugglers; Alexis and Schall, in :% 
lively acrobatic skit; McNamee, the 
clay modeler; the three Perry sis- 
ters, in a snappy sketch; Bennier 
and Stella, duettists, and the kineto- 
graph will all be on the program. 


~ 


a> — 


Women’s Bank Accounts. 


Many women teachers have opened | 


bank accounts for the first time this 
year. It has been a fad in a sense, 
but it is none the less sensible and de- 
sirable on that account. In every city 
there is some bank that welcomes 
small accounts as does the Old Colony 
Trust Company in Boston. There is al- 
ways a woman attendant, there is a 
woman’s waiting-room in which they 
are always welcome to write, or rest, or 
use a telephone free of expense. They 
have a sense of proprietorship, are al- 
ways recognized, and always in the 
best of company. All this in addition 
to the great convenience of doing busi- 
ness in a business way. Paying by 
check gives one the surest possible re- 
ceipt, which is never lost, is never out 
of place, and are always of the same 
size and shape. In addition to all else 
they always receive from 
when they draw money only crisp new 
bills and bright silver coin. All the 


courtesy and consideration of a bank | 


is without the investment of a penny. 





A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANC#. No need of 
worrying abont a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when vou are enrolled at Te Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agencv. 3 East 14th 
Street, New York. Estab. 1855. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT | 


Ray Plan By Citizen and Tribunes 
200,000 pupils now using it in the U.S. 
Specially recommended by committee of 
New York City Supts.. who carefully investi- 
gated thesubject. We will mail a copy of Mr. 


Ray’s Plans, containing the rules and sugges- | 


tions for use, as practiced in Crerar School, 
Chicago, with sample pin, for 2ct. stamp. 
CITIZEN PIN AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1180 Washington Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
| were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, hussell, and Sharon mpg N. ¥., an 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
| Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Iichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 

Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa,; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Vitus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
| and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); an 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith K. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
| Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 

Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary bE. Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, 0.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich.: Wouldn’t 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 








THE 


SS Ow, 4 OF s Bs 
lo Uh Ce any Ee OF > 6 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 [Os » 8 £07, 4 C7 e) 


BUFFALO, N.Y 


BREWER 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE 








| ses ’ introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN -.-.: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
| esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or 
| address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
|C. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


| POINTS OF ADVANTAGE Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. 

} ' Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colieges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 

| Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norn.a! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGEr¢ Y, k. L. MYERS & CO 

101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. ’ 


offer better opportu 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 

| other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 

before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +=": 


| New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Wiliams Ave. 
| Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Ridg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
| Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal.,525 Stimton Bk. 


" ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
| Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. ; 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Boston, Mass. : 
4 Ashburton Pl. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
|sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
| Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois, This year shows an increase in 
|every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
j A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


| Manhattan Building. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 





SPOFA2LLADS HHHOOGHGHGHHOHOHOSOOOS 08660099 606696 60990606 


; } We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
| Winship every part of the country. 


| Teachers’ | 20-4. ReneeGEecx. . 


Boston, Mass. 
3 Agency | Te TARY 
| 800000000000 9100006000000065000060000000006 606060006 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS COLOR BOX 








Containing Six Toned Colors and Charcoal Gray | 


GRAMMATICAL 
a ==, CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


For Use in A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


in using English, supplemented by exercises 
ALSO 


affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 


THE MUNSELL CRAYONS and skill in applying these cautions. The 


Enamel Cards, Balls, and Spheres work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
? ? 


carefully all the cautions relative to the 
for teaching 


Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM modifications. 


Manufactured only by 
, policing Paper, e3 33 Price, 25 cents 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. le sts 


[INCORPORATED] 


02 04 Wesninston St: poe TON || NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


216 & 218 Clarendon St. | 


on | 
COLOR AND CRAYON FACTORIES, MALDEN, MASS. 29-A Beacon Street, Boston) 








Send for School Arts Booklet and Crayon Circular 














THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON 
The Editor and the Editorials 


No other educational paper is edited from the same standpoint as the Journal of Education. 

Dr. Winship has visited as a guest and lecturer more than seventy-five of the leading uni- 
versities and colleges in the States and Provinces ; seventy State noimal schools; hundreds of 
seminaries, academies, and high schools; thousands of grammar and primary schools and 
kindergartens; trade schools, art, manual training, commercial, and other schools, having lec- 
tured in more than one thousand cities and towns in the States and Provinces. 

Dr. Winship has known practically all of the educational leaders of every section of the 
United States and Caxada for the past forty years, as well as the school systems and institu- 
tions they represent, or that represent them. He has taken a part with pen and voice in the 
discussion of most of the educational problems of a third of a century, writing for many publi- 
cations as well as for his own papers. He is not only a student by observation but, for forty 
years, he has been a careful student of all writings on education. 

No one could be better prepared to discuss every question that concerns the schools than 
is the editor of the Journal of Education. Emerson wrote that the experience of creative- 
ness is not found in staying at home, nor yet in traveling, but in transition from one to the 
other, which must be adroitly managed to present as much transitional surface as possible. 
There is rarely a month in which the editor of the Journal of Education is not both in his edi- 
torial sanctum and also lecturing in several states. - His first and last thought is always of the 
editorial pages of the Journal of Education, as his readers well know. 


TRIAL OFFER— Three Months (thirteen issues) 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





